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PASSING COMMENT .| 


October to remember 


The Review closes its fall issue at the end of a 
month that produced more banner headlines than 
any other since the end of World War II. A domestic 
clash in Mississippi was soon topped by the sharpest 
international tension in a decade. In both instances, 
American journalism was able to show that it is an 
institution that functions at peak efficiency in a time 
of crisis, when all of its vast machinery can be used to 
capacity —and when the importance of events them- 
selves makes superfluous any magnification or any 
injection of attention-getting devices. 


On covering the court 


Starting on page 6, the Review chronicles journa- 
lism’s role in recording the Supreme Court’s prayer- 
in-school decision and the wave of indignation that 
followed. Many of the first comments, the story 
notes, came from persons who could not have had 
full knowledge of the decision, much less its still- 
debated implications. Moreover, there is room for 
suspicion that some public figures who shot from 
the hip later felt obliged to cling to their early po- 
sitions. 


That the limited, undefinitive nature of the deci- 
sion was not clear in many of the early stories is a 
reflection not only on the contentious wording of the 
Black and Douglas opinions, but on the ancient 
system under which Supreme Court decisions are 
announced and reported. No member of the Court 
simply announces a 5-4 or 6-3 decision. The opin- 
ions on a case, however long and complex, are 
simply released to the press at the moment when a 
justice starts to read the first one dealing with a 
given case. It is up to the reporters, suddenly loaded 
with an armful of paper, to determine what the de- 
cision is and what it means. In the competition 
among wire services ana networks, there is inevita- 
bly a race to see which one can first divine the deci- 
sion and tell the world. 

In 1935, this kind of race caused a major error. 
When the Court released a tangled bundle of opin- 
ions on the gold-standard cases, The Associated Press 
misinterpreted a majority opinion and transmitted 
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a flash and a bulletin stating the opposite of the 
Court’s intent. 


The system prevailing today is much the same, 
except for the addition of pneumatic tubes (replac- 
ing messengers) to carry the opinions from reporters 
inside to reporters waiting outside. In the school- 
prayer case, the system did not produce any error of 
fact. Yet the wire service that “lost” the race to com- 
plete the first story—United Press International— 
apparently made good use of .the additional time 
and produced a version that gave a somewhat 
clearer idea of the opinion. Both stories, however, 
were put forth to the public in forms so short as to 
cause even those predisposed to support the decision 
to misjudge its breadth. 

Change, if any, will have to come from those 
concerned with the decisions and the reporting of 
them. Recognizing the possible consequences of 
public misinterpretation of a key decision, the justice 
writing the majority opinion might well strive to 
make crystal clear just what the decision is and what 
its scope is, as well as what the principal reasoning 
behind it is. There is nothing requiring that Supreme 
Court opinions be less than lucid. 


For their part, the news organizations involved 
might well subordinate the practice of breakneck 
compctition enough to insure real precision of report- 
ing. In respect to major Supreme Court decisions we 
could stand a bit more of the old slogan: “Get it first, 
but first get it right.” 


Foreign matter 


During the summer, the staff of the United States 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee issued a report 
called Nondiplomatic Activities of Representatives 
of Foreign Governments. The study was a prelimi- 
nary to a full investigation of persons whose activities 
fall under the Foreign Agents Registration Act. 

The report includes descriptions of cases con- 
sidered worthy of special study. Although the list 
is preceded by a qualification (“the purpose of citing 
each specific case is not to indicate in any way a 
violation of the law”), some of the examples should 
nonetheless cause blushes in American journalism. 
Among them: 

1. A nationally syndicated newspaper columnist 


who received free transportation and $1,000 “travel 
subsidy” when he visited the client country of an 
American public-relations firm. He wrote articles 
from the country that did not indicate this support. 

2. A Washington editor of a monthly national 
magazine who simultaneously did public-relations 
work for a foreign government, wrote an article on 
that country that ran in his magazine, and served 
as a congressional consultant during an investigation 
of that same country. 

3. A radio network (now in new hands) that 
signed an agreement with a Caribbean republic to 
carry at least seven hours of news a month about 
that country, such material to be supplied by the 
foreign government. 

4. American television stations that carried docu- 
mentary film—some of a political nature—supplied 
by a producer under contract to a foreign govern- 
ment—without in any way indicating its source. 

These are scattered examples, but any journalist 
of experience will recognize them as unfortunately 
recent outcroppings of an old vein of venality in 
American journalism. 

Of the instances cited, the most pernicious would 
appear to be that of the use of free broadcast 
material without identification of sources. The Fed- 
eral Communications Commission in fact (as reported 
in Newsweek for August 13) has warned television 
and radio stations to identify such matter clearly. 
(Identification has also been lax in the use of films 
from private domestic sources.) Such an injuction 
may be difficult to enforce by law. But it is de- 
manded by the standards of journalism, whether the 
outlet is a station, a newspaper, or a magazine. 


Holes in the system 


As anyone knows who was near a newspaper, 
magazine, or broadcasting station during the sum- 
mer, Sherri Finkbine and Dr. Frances O. Kelsey 
helped make thalidomide into a major story. Cover- 
age was lavish and complete, starting in mid-July. 
Yet the drug had been definitely connected with 
birth deformities as early as November, 1961, and 
by the end of May, 1962, there was definite word 
that it had been distributed in the United States. 

The lag between established fact and public atten- 
tion is an object lesson in a failure of what could 
be called the monitoring function of both profes- 
sional and public means of communication. Two 
elements had to meet to make the story important 
in the United States: first, information on the drug’s 
effects; second, the fact of its distribution in this 


country. All indications are that this conjuction of 
facts reached manufacturers, government, and physi- 
cians belatedly and by chance. 

The development of these elements into news was 
even more sporadic, despite the hints tossed at news 
media of its importance. Time alertly ran a full 
story on the drug’s effects in Europe on February 23 
and followed it with another story in March. On 
April 11, Dr. Helen Taussig of the Johns Hopkins 
University reported on the drug to the American 
College of Physicians. The wire services and The 
New York Times reported her speech, but the story 
disappeared again. On May 24, Dr. Taussig revealed 
in public testimony before a House subcommittee 
that the pills had been distributed in the United 
States. A member of the subcommittee staff says 
that the hearing, despite the presence of reporters, 
went almost unnoticed. In the June 30 issue of the 
Journal of the American Medical Association, pre- 
sumably a basic source for medical reporters, Dr. 
Taussig reported again. Finally, in July, the story 
began to catch on, and on July 15, Morton Mintz 
of The Washington Post presented the whole tale 
of the drug and Dr. Kelsey. The barrier was broken. 

In retrospect, those who operate the professional 
and public organs of communication can only won- 
der what is wrong with their systems for exchanging 
fundamental information. Is it purely a matter of 
alertness? Or has the flood of information reached 
a point where those charged with screening it need 
technological help? Are we in an age where the in- 
stinctive nose for news is no longer enough? 


Open letters 


To the Los Angeles Times and The Washington 
Post: Your collaboration on a new Washington- 
foreign news service is a welcome type of co-opera- 
tion. May you have many imitators. 


To the National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion: Precedent there may be, but repeating it does 
not make it more palatable. We refer to your per- 
mission for the new batch of astronauts to vend their 
“personal” stories. You have made them public fig- 
ures; they have official status. The fact is that they 
no longer have “personal” stories. 


To the Hearst organization: You finally dropped 
Westbrook Pegler, but for the wrong reasons. His 
attacks on your management were no more savage 
than the many personal assaults he had made over 
the years. His acidulous views deserved a hearing, but 
not his indiscriminate slashing at the integrity and 
sanity of those with whom he disagreed. 
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Journalism and 1 


In this study, a news story notable for the suddenness of the event and the 
speed of the reaction is, in effect, scrutinized in slow motion. The article is based 
on material supplied by the wire services, a network, and the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, and on a study of a national cross section of newspapers. The 
writer, William A. Hachten, is an assistant professor of journalism at the University of 
Wisconsin with earlier experience on California newspapers. 


By WILLIAM A. HACHTEN 


On June 25, 1962, the United States Supreme 
Court handed down sixteen decisions. Of the six- 
teen, one commanded immediate attention. Wire- 
service reporters led their stories with it, radio and 
television and afternoon newspapers used it promi- 
nently, and by the following morning it had become 
the leading story in most newspapers. 

It was, of course, the ruling that the recitation of 
an official twenty-two-word prayer in New York 
State’s public schools violated the First Amendment 
to the Constitution. The vote was 6 to 1. Justice 
Hugo L. Black wrote and read the majority opinion. 
Justice William O. Douglas wrote a concurring 
opinion. Justice Potter Stewart dissented. 

The first publicly spoken responses to the decision 
were highly critical, even outraged. Members of 
Congress, religious leaders, and educational officials 
placed thousands of words of explosive commentary 
on the record. The Supreme Court received hun- 
dreds of critical letters and telegrams. 

This kind of nationwide reaction was unusual in 
the recent history of the Court. But did it rise entirely 
from the nature of the decision itself? Or was it to an 
extent a result of the way the original story was 
reported and edited — particularly by the major wire 
services and the broadcasting outlets and newspapers 
dependent on them? Did the news media help to 
create the reaction and to expand it once it had 
begun? Finally, did the opinions and interpretations 
offered by the press clarify the issue? 
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First, the original handling of the story: Supreme 
Court Justice Tom C. Clark, breaking the unwritten 
rule of “no comment” on decisions, has offered the 
opinion that considerable public misunderstanding 
stemmed from pressures on reporters to communi- 
cate the ruling rapidly, with half a dozen other 
major decisions. Speaking in San Francisco at the 
American Bar Association convention in August, Jus- 
tice Clark said that the decision provoked the Court’s 
heaviest flow of critical mail in years. But when news 
media began to interpret the decision later, he said, 
the mail became more favorable. 

Clark said: “Here was a state-written prayer cir- 
culated to state-employed teachers with instructions 
to have their pupils recite it in unison at the begin- 
ning of each school day. The Constitution says that 
the government shall take no part in the establish- 
ment of religion. No means no. As soon as people 
learned that this was all the court decided—not that 
there could be no official recognition of a Divine 
Being or recognition on silver or currency of “In God 
We Trust’, or public acknowledgment that we are a 
religious nation—they understood the basis on which 
the court acted. 

“The news announcements were not complete, 
most of them reciting the content of the twenty- 
two-word prayer and the fact that the court had 
held it unconstitutional for a teacher to have her 
pupils recite it.” 

Wire-service reporters who covered the Court on 
June 25 have accepted no part of Justice Clark’s 
charge. Editor & Publisher for August 11, 1962, 





the prayer d 


quoted Paul Yost, an Associated Press Supreme Court 
reporter for eighteen years, as saying: “We had it 
100 per cent accurate. We stuck right to the opinion 
and dealt specifically with what the opinion said.” 

Charlotte Moulton, Supreme Court reporter for 
United Press International since 1949, said she did 
not think that there was anything wrong with her 
stories or with those she saw by other reporters. 
“People who read them,” she said, “read them with 
an emotional accompaniment and read into the 
stories certain inaccuracies.” 

Who is right, Justice Clark or the reporters? An 
examination of the stories indicates that both sides 
are right. 

The initial AP and UPI stories were ably and 
objectively written, fully up to professional reporting 
standards. But their terseness, especially after prun- 
ing by news desks and copy desks, probably contrib- 
uted to misunderstanding. (See excerpts on page 6.) 

Nor were matters necessarily helped by the head- 
lines. There is a considerable difference between the 
specific “N.Y. School Prayer Held Unconstitutional” 
(The Evening Bulletin, Providence, June 25) and 
the general “Court Rules Out Prayers in Schools” 
(Los Angeles Times, June 26). The majority of 
newspapers appear to have kept “prayer” in the 
singular, but many failed to specify either its official 
character or its origin in New York state. A middle- 
of-the-road headline, no doubt seen by many mem- 
bers of Congress who commented on the decision, 
was the one in The Evening Star, Washington: 
“High Court Bans School Prayer,” reading out to 
“Ist Amendment Provision Cited In 6-1 Decision,” 
followed by “Area Practices Seen Affected, Stewart 
Dissents.” 

The sequence of early comment, in the order it 
was transmitted by The Associated Press, ran as 
follows: 

Leo Pfeffer, general counsel, American Jewish 
Congress: “I am highly gratified by the decision.” 
(2:29 p.m., June 25) 


ecision 


Senator Jacob K. Javits of New York: “There is 
plenty of opportunity afforded to parents... to in- 
culcate religious faith in their children at home and 
at weekend religious schools.” (3:23 p.m.) 

Representative John J. Rooney of New York said 
the decision put American public schools on the 
same footing with Russian schools, “in which men- 
tion of a Supreme Being is not permitted.” (3:23 
p-m.) 

Representative George Grant, Alabama: “They 
can’t keep us from praying for the Supreme Court.” 
(3:23 p.m.) 

Representative George Andrews, Alabama: “They 
put the Negroes in the schools and now they’ve 
driven God out of them.” (3:23 p.m.) 

Representative Howard W. Smith, Virginia: “The 
next thing you know, they’ll be telling us we can’t 
open our daily House sessions with prayer.” (4:12 
p.m. ) 

Alan Reitman, assistant executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, said the decision 
might end all religious observances in public schools. 
(4:59 p.m.) 

William J. Butler, lawyer for the Long Island 
parents who took the case to the Supreme Court, 
said roughly the same thing. (4:59 p.m.) 

The Reverend Stanley Mooneyham, director of 
information, National Association of Evangelicals: 
“The only way left for the majority to express their 
opinion is to have the majority push for a consti- 
tutional amendment.” (5:10 p.m.) 

Dr. Alcwyn Roberts, National Council of Chur- 
ches: No comment. (5:10 p.m.) ; 

Francis Cardinal Spellman said he was “shocked 
and frightened” by the decision. “The decision 


strikes at the very heart of the Godly tradition in 


which America’s children have so long been raised.” 
(6:11 p.m.) 

Billy Graham, evangelist: “This is another step 
toward the secularization of the United States.” 


(9:23 p.m.) 
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THE ASSOCIATED PRESS 


11:54 a.m. — Bulletin 

Washington, June 25 (AP)—The Supreme 
Court ruled today the offering of a 22-word 
daily prayer in New York State’s public schools 
violates the U.S. Constitution. 


12:02 p.m. — First add 

Five parents with children in schools in New 
Hyde Park, N.Y., had questioned the practice 
as a violation of the principle of separation 
of church and state. 

New York State’s Board of Regents, the 
governing body of the public school system, 
recommended that this prayer be spoken in 
school opening exercises: 

“Almighty God, we acknowledge our de- 
pendence upon Thee and we beg Thy bless- 
ings upon us, our parents, our teachers and 
our country.” 

Justice Black wrote the court majority opin- 
ion which declared: 

“We think that by using its public school 
system to encourage recitation of the regent’s 
prayer, the State of New York has adopted a 
practice wholly inconsistent with the establish- 
ment clause’’ of the U.S. Constitution. 

The First Amendment to the Constitution 
commands that ‘‘Congress shall make no law 
respecting an establishment of religion.” 

Justice Stewart wrote a dissenting opinion 
which declared ‘“‘the Court has misapplied a 
great constitutional principle.”’ 

Stewart added, ‘‘l cannot see how an ‘offi- 
cial religion’ is established by letting those 
who want to say a prayer say it. On the con- 
trary, | think that to deny the wish of these 
school children to join in reciting this prayer 
is to deny them the opportunity of sharing in 
the spiritual heritage of our nation.” 

Justice Douglas wrote an opinion concur- 
ring with the majority. 

Justices White and Frankfurter took no part. 

The Court’s vote was thus 6-1. 


1:39 p.m. — First lead 

Washington, June 25 (AP) —The Supreme 
Court ruled 6-1 today that New York State 
sponsorship of a 22-word daily prayer for reci- 
tation in public schools violates the U.S. 
Constitution . 


UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL 


11:58 a.m. — Bulletin 

Washington, June 25 (UPI) — The Supreme 
Court ruled today that daily recital of an offi- 
cial state prayer in public schools, even though 
non-compulsory, offends the religious free- 
dom guarantees in the Constitution. 


11:58 a.m. — First add 

The 6-1 decision came in a New York case 
but will affect many thousands of schools 
throughout the country. 


12:10 p.m. — Second add 

Justice Hugo L. Black wrote the court’s 
decision. The dissenter was Justice Potter 
Stewart. Justices Felix Frankfurter and Byron 
R. White did not participate. 

Black said ‘‘It has been argued that to 
appiy the Constitution in such a way as to 
prohibit state laws respecting an establish- 
ment of religious services in public schools is 
to indicate a hostility toward religion or toward 
prayer.”’ 

‘‘Nothing, of course, could be more wrong,”’ 
he said. 

But he added: ‘“‘It is neither sacrilegious 
nor anti-religious to say that each separate 
government in this country should stay out 
of the business of writing or sanctioning offi- 
cial prayers and leave that purely religious 
function to the people themselves and to 
those the people choose to look to for religious 
guidance.”’... 


12:29 p.m. — First lead 
By Charlotte G. Moulton 

Washington, June 25 (UPI) — The Supreme 
Court ruled today that the daily recital of an 
official state prayer in public schools is un- 
constitutional because it violates the religious 
freedom guaranteed in the Bill of Rights... 


1:18 p.m. — Second lead 
By Charlotte G. Moulton 

Washington, June 25 (UPI) — The Supreme 
Court ruled today that it is unconstitutional to 
have public school children recite official state 
prayers as a daily exercise... 
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In the next hours and days, many others had their 
opinions in print. To mention only those at the 
peak of eminence: 

Two former Presidents— Hoover and Eisenhower 

—reacted unfavorably, the former proposing a con- 
stitutional amendment. A comment by former Presi- 
dent Truman to the effect that it was the Court’s 
business to interpret the Constitution received little 
attention. On Wednesday, June 27, President Ken- 
nedy asked in his news conference for support of the 
decision and suggested prayer at home. 

The sweep of the reaction can be gauged in the 
actions of two bodies of elected politicians. The 
Governor’s Conference endorsed the idea of a con- 
stitutional amendment, +9 to 0. ‘Governor Rocke- 
feller of New York abstained because he said the 
decision merited further study.) In Congress, no 
fewer than forty-two such proposals were put for- 
ward in the House alone. 

Before the week end, quieting influences began 
to take hold. For one thing, the words of the opinion 
itself probably received further study. Many large 
newspapers ran editorials cither supporting the de- 
cision or pointing out its limited scope. At the 
beginning of the following week, the major news 
magazines ran stories that discussed the decision 
calmly. U.S. News @ World Report ran excerpts 
from the Black and Stewart opinions. Newsweek 
gave four pages to the opinion and the furor. Time’s 
coverage was also complete. 

As the volume of informed comment grew, the 
reaction continued to subside. 

In fact, there was a discernible turning point in 
the flow of comment in the week of July 8 to 15. 
The Religious News Service (operated by the 
National Conference of Christians and Jews) de- 
scribed this “second wave” as “more temperate, with 
more distinction being made between the actual de- 
cision...and what was repeatedly referred to as 
the possible implications of that decision.” 

The dwindling of reaction indicated that the 
American public had decided to accept the decision, 
despite the fact that nearly 80 per cent of a sample 
questioned by the Gallup Poll favored prayers in 
public schools. 

On any question as controversial as this one, 
violent reaction from some quarters was probably 
inevitable, regardless of the way it was covered. The 
volume of mail received by the Court in April, when 
the case was argued, points to an organized pro- 
prayer effort, although no such effort was reported 
in the press. But there can be doubt that confusion 
and misunderstanding should have been as wide- 


spread as they were. There seems little question but 
that the mechanics of handling news contributed to 
the reaction. It can be argued that the following 
sequence took place: 

First, the opinion itself, while no more complex 
than many other matters that have come before the 
Court, was bound to seize wider attention than most 
such statements. Some journalists have argued that 
the opinion was not well stated for broad public 
consumption. In his column of August 13 in the 
New York Herald Tribune, David Lawrence wrote: 
*...the fault is not with the press or the public, but 
with the complex and often ambiguous language in 
which the opinions of the Justices themselves are 
presented.” 

This view received support in the September issue 
of Commentary, a monthly sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Jewish Committee. In “School Prayers and the 
Founding Fathers,” Leonard W. Levy of Brandeis 
University, author of Legacy of Suppression (1960), 
a study of the First Amendment, approved the de- 
cision but wrote: 

The Court has reaped the scorn of a con- 
fused and aroused public because it has been 
inconsistent; moreover, its past compromises 
failed to prepare the public for a principled 
decision. 

And: 

The public, which has little patience with 
legal distinctions, has a right to be appalled at 
the contradictory results of the Court’s various 
decisions on the establishment clause: New 
York’s released-time program of religious edu- 
cation for public school children, New Jersey’s 
subsidized bus rides for parochial school chil- 
dren, and Massachusetts’ Sunday closing or 
blue laws are not, the Court has ruled, viola- 
tions of the establishment clause....That Jus- 
tice Black, the author of the school-bus decision 
(constitutional) is also the author of the 
school-prayer decision (unconstitutional) only 
adds to the public’s confusion. 

Even granting that the Court was not as direct as 
it could have een, journalism must still be held 
accountable, for it has the task of reporting any 
important event or statement, no matter how badly 
organized it may be. 

The initial wire-service stories, while fast, accurate, 
and objective, were too brief to counter squarely the 
two most widespread misconceptions about the de- 
cision: first, that it had in one stroke banned all 
religious observance from public life or education; 
second, that it was a decision that had taken a posi- 
tion against religion in general. 

In the reporters’ favor, it should be noted that 
many placed high in their stories the paragraph from 
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the Black opinion selected by authorities on consti- 
tutional law as the crux of the decision: 


It is neither sacrilegious nor anti-religious to 
say that each separate government in_ this 
country should stay out of the business of writ- 
ing or sanctioning official prayers and leave 
that purely religious function to the people 
themselves and to those the people choose to 
look to for religious guidance. 


Or its rough equivalent, elsewhere in the opinion: 


...it is no part of the business of government 
to compose official prayers for any group of 
the American people to recite as part of a re- 
ligious program carried on by government. 

Later in the day, the wire services, in their efforts 
to follow up an obviously “hot” story, worked on 
a first-come, first-served basis in selecting persons for 
comment. There was balance in the choice of clergy- 
men, but not in congressional comment, which was 
heavily loaded with Southerners already hostile to 
the court for its desegregation decisions and Eastern- 
ers whose religious feelings were outraged. 

It was pointed out in The New York Times on 
June 26 that, according to a 1961 sampling of 
schools, the East and the South were the only areas 
in the country that had widespread public-school 
prayers. Less than 10 per cent of schools elsewhere 
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participated. This fact suggests that the wire services 
obtained comment largely from the angriest mem- 
bers of Congress. 

In commenting on Justice Clark’s charges, Julius 
Frandsen, Washington bureau manager for UPI, 
said: “He is evidently confusing what news agencies 
have written with what certain members of Congress 
and the clergy were saying.” 

However, the wire services must bear responsi- 
bility on this point. The news-gathering prccesses 
gave them ample opportunity to balance their stories 
and to include informed comments. The press need 
not be a mere transmission belt for the reckless. 

Clarification and interpretation did come even- 
tually. A number of newspapers—among them, 
The New York Times, The Washington Post, the 
Chicago Daily News, The Milwaukee Journal, and 
The St. Louis Post-Dispatch — ran a good share of 
the Black opinion and the Stewart dissent. Discern- 
ing, calm editorials also helped. Unfortunately, such 
clarification appeared belatedly in many papers. 

Finally, American journalism had another re- 
sponsibility that was not effectively discharged in 
every instance. A free and independent press has a 
constitutional obligation to protect civil liberties 
against the encroachments of government. This 
obligation also means that the press should explain 





to the public the meaning of governmental acts 
pertaining to those liberties. 

In this case, journalism was slow to explain fully 
and some news organizations in fact seemed to be 
as much in the grip of anger and intemperance as 
the public. It is a paradox that a few angry news- 
papers recommended that the First Amend ient be 
rewritten, as was the case in a signed editorial by 
William Randolph Hearst, Jr., that appeared in 
Hearst newspapers. 

It can justifiably be asked what contribution 1s 
made to understanding (not necessarily support) of 
the decision by such editorial comments as the 
following: 


If this device [a prayer drawn up by three 
religious leaders} is eventually prohibited by 
an atheistic, agnostic or what-have-you 
Supreme Court majority, other dodges and 
end-runs can be figured out by active minds in 
religious circles. Sooner or later, such tactics 
should make a complete monkey and dead- 
letter out of Monday’s Warren Court ruling. 
(New York Daily News, June 29.) 


. Six justices of the Supreme Court of the 
United States have been persuaded by a small 
group of guardhouse sophists to make a bur- 
lesque show of the world’s first complete decla- 
ration of religious toleration. (Los Angeles 


Times, June 28.) 


(FOX Cmte BUNT ES 


The 11th Commandment 


ag 


It is difficult to understand how any six 
men in the United States could agree on this 
decision, written by Justice Hugo Black, who 
started his political career in the Ku Klux 
Klan but who, on the bench, became the leader 
of the radical left. Here is a decision without 
a quoted precedent, with no roots in law, with 
no historic basis. (New York Mirror, June 28.) 


The fact that all of those cited above happen to 
be known as conservative newspapers is beside the 
point. Other newspapers, equally conservative, fol- 
lowed the almost self-evident dictum expressed by 
Ned Calmer on “WCBS-TV Views the Press” on 
July 1: 


Editorially...a newspaper has the primary 
right to assume any stand it chooses. A fitting 
corollary might be that a newspaper has a duty 
to express itself—especially on such a basic 
issue —with reflection and restraint. 

“Reflection and restraint” may be better advice 
for editorial writers than for reporters. It is hard 
to counsel men whose primary duty is to report 
events as they happen to exercise deliberation. Yet 
there should be a point in the development of a 
story where speed gives way to reflection. For much 
of American journalism, this point came too late 
in the school-prayer case. And for one segment, it 
never came at all. 


IS UN-AMERCAN!" 
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Has television 
reshaped politics? 


The director of the Survey Research Center at the University of Michigan 
draws here on the center’s extensive data on voting behavior to assess television’s 
role at the end of its firsi decade of full political coverage. He is a professor of social 
psychology and the author of The Voter Decides (1954). 


By ANGUS CAMPBELL 


The advent of television in the late 1940’s gave 
rise to the belief that a new era was opening in public 
communication. As Frank Stanton, president of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, put it: “Not even 
the sky is the limit.” One of the great contributions 
expected of television lay in its presumed capacity 
to inform and stimulate the political interests of the 
American electorate. 

“Television, with its penetration, its wide geogra- 
phic distribution and impact, provides a new, direct 
and sensitive link between Washington and the 
people,” said Dr. Stanton. “The people have once 
more become the nation, as they have not been since 
the days when we were small enough each to know 
his elected representative. As we grew, we lost this 
feeling of direct contact—television has now re- 
stored it.” 

As time has passed, events have seemed to give 
substance to this expectation. The televising of im- 
portant congressional hearings, the national nomin- 
ating conventions, and most recently the Nixon- 
Kennedy and other debates have appeared to make 
a novel contribution to the political life of the nation. 
Large segments of the public have been given a new, 
immediate contact with political events. Television 
has appeared to be fulfilling its early promise. 

Impressive as the audiences have been, however, 
it is not safe to assume that they reflect a basic 
change in the nature of political communication or 
in the force of its impact. Television has no doubt 
succeeded in making a sizable part of the electorate 
direct witnesses to episodes in recent political history, 
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but the effect of this exposure remains a question. 
Has it raised the level of political interest in the 
American electorate? Has it broadened public infor- 
mation about political issues and events? Has it 
brought the ordinary citizen closer to the govern- 
ment he elects? 

These are not questions to which we can hope to 
find simple answers. During the period of television’s 
phenomenal growth other great changes were also 
taking place. The nation’s economy moved to unpre- 
cedented levels. The trend toward urbanization was 
accelerated. The high schools and universities poured 
millions of graduates into the electorate to take the 
place of a much less educated older generation. To 
isolate and dissect the contribution that television 
made to public affairs during this restless period 
would require surgery of a delicacy we cannot at 
present perform. The evidence at hand does not 
have this kind of precision, but it is instructive. 

The most commonly accepted indicator of public 
involvement in politics is the turnout in national 
elections. Presumably, if television has made political 
communication more effective a larger portion of the 
electorate will make the effort to vote. In fact, there 
has been only a slight rise in the turnout figures dur- 
ing the last ten years. In the presidential elections 
of 1952, 1956, and 1960 the turnouts—that is, the 
proportions of adult citizens who voted—were con- 
siderably higher than in the elections of 1944 and 
1948, but if we drop back to the period just before 
the war we find that the turnouts in 1936 and 1940 
were almost as high as they have been in the most 
recent elections. There has been a small proportion- ‘ 
ate increase in the presidential vote during the tele- 


vision era, although it has fluctuated and at its lowest 
point in 1956 (60.4 per cent) exceeded by only a per- 
centage point the high of the pre-television period. 

The off-year congressional elections do not show 
even this increase. The turnout in the off-year elec- 
tions during the 1950’s was never as high propor- 
tionately as it was in the off-year election of 1938. 

We gain a perspective on recent figures if we make 
a similar comparison of turnout in the elections pre- 
ceding and following the development of radio as a 
medium of mass communication. Radio broadcasts 
of campaign events were put on the air as early as 
1924, but radio did not achieve full coverage of the 
electorate until after the 1932 election. Turnout in 
the early 1920’s rose substantially when women re- 
ceived the vote and reached a new high point in 
1928, a level that was maintained in 1932. Between 
the elections of 1932 and 1940, however, the turn- 


out records jumped more than 8 percentage points; 


the off-year congressional vote increased even more 
markedly—from 33.7 per cent in 1930 to 44.1 per 
cent in 1938. 

These increases in the national vote, as radio 
reached the less educated and less involved sections 
of the population, are impressive. This was a time 
of depression and political urgency, of course, but 
the turnout in 1932 when the depression was at its 
worst point was scarcely higher than it had been in 
1928. It was not until 1936 that the presidential 
turnout moved up sharply, and we know that Roose- 
velt’s great majority in that year was based not so 
much on defecting Republicans as on citizens who 
had not previously voted. Some factor not present 
in 1932 brought them to the polls four years later. 
It is hard to believe that radio, exploited with great 
aiustry by Roosevelt, did not play a crucial role. 

Election statistics are notoriously difficult to in- 
terpret, but one thing is apparent: The advent of 


Chart compares percentage of electorate reached by radio and television with voter turnout. 
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radio was followed by a general and significant in- 
crease of turnout in national elections; the arrival of 
television was not. Whatever new ingredients tele- 
vision has brought into the political life of .this 
country, it has not yet greatly affected the willingness 
of the average American to go to the polls. 

The election statistics are not the only data at 
hand. Since 1952 the Survey Research Center has 
been conducting national surveys of the electorate 
immediately before and after each presidential elec- 
tion. In these surveys we have asked our respondents 
two questions intended to indicate the extent of their 
personal involvement in the campaigns. One of these 
questions asked whether the respondent “personally 
cared which party won the presidential election” and 
the other asked “how much interested” he had been 
in “following the election campaign.” These ques- 
tions were asked in an identical form of those we in- 
terviewed in 1952, 1956, and 1960. 

The pattern of response to these questions varied 
over the three elections in very much the same way 
that the total turnout varied. The proportion who 
“cared” how the election turned out declined some- 
what in 1956 from its 1952 level and then rose again 
in 1960 to its 1952 position. The proportion who de- 
scribed themselves as “interested” in the campaign 
also slid off in 1956 and then came back in 1960 to 
a level slightly higher than that of 1952. In other 
words, the degree of political involvement expressed 
in the three campaigns paralleled the actual turnout. 

But while interest and involvement fluctuated, 
there was a tremendous increase in television cover- 
age during these same years. If television had dem- 
onstrated a unique Capacity to activate political in- 
terest among its viewers we should find a substantial 
increase in the number expressing high interest over 
the 1952 to 1960 period. This we do not find. 

Neither do we find an increase in the extent of 
political information of our respondents. It is not 
easy by any means to assess the range of facts, be- 
liefs, hearsay, and folklore that people have regard- 
ing politics. In our interviews we ask people to talk 
to us in a conversational way about the parties and 
the presidential candidates, and to tell us the good 
points and bad points of each. From their answers 
we can extract all the bits and pieces of content 
that make up their “image” of the two candidates 
and the two parties. 


This image varies from one election year to the 
next. The Democratic Party, for example, was seen 
much more favorably in 1956 than it had been in 
1952 when “the mess in Washington” was still fresh 
in the public mind. The image of Adlai E. Steven- 
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son was considerably more favorable in his first cam- 
paign than it was in his second. But aside from these 
changes in the quality of the images of parties and 
candidates there are also changes in the total number 
of bits of information and belief that make up 
these images. e public has more on its mind about 
the candidates | parties in one election than it has 
in another; the ima; are more elaborated in some 
years than in others. We may assume that it is 
largely the mass media that provide this detail. 

We find when we examine the evidence from our 
three surveys that the 1952 election brought out the 
greatest volume of comment about the candidates 
and parties. People were more voluble about what 
the parties stood for, what their strengths and weak- 
nesses were, what groups they represented than in 
either of the succeeding elections. They also had a 
fuller picture of Eisenhower than they had of Nixon. 
On the other hand, they had a good deal more to say 
about Kennedy in 1960 than they had had about 
Stevenson in either of his campaigns, a difference 
partly accounted for by negative reactions to Ken- 
nedy’s religion. If we consider the total volume of 
comment in the three election years we find a pattern 
like that of the measures of involvement—-highest in 
1952, lowest in 1956, higher again in 1960. 

These comparisons of the national elections during 
the era of television raise serious doubt as to whether 
this new medium, despite its tremendous audience, 
has greatly altered the basic relationship of the elec- 
torate to its national government. In its first decade, 
it seems neither to have elevated the general level of 
political interest nor to have broadened the total 
range of political information. It has greatly ex- 
tended the purely visual dimension of political com- 
munication; the public no doubt finds it easier to 
form an image of its political leaders through tele- 
vision than it did threugh the older media. In in- 
dividual cases this visual image may have a decisive 
influence on political choice, as it apparently did 
with an elderly respondent who told our interviewer 
she couldn’t vote for Nixon because she “didn’t like 
the look in his eyes, especially the left one.” 

There may also be occasions when public opinion 
as a whole may be moved one way or another by the 
uniquely visual quality of television communication. 
There is reason to believe the television debates in 
1960 provide such an instance. But these reactions, 
either individual or collective, do not reflect any 
greater depth of commitment or understanding of 
political matters than existed before television. 

Why has television not produced a lift in the polit- 
ical involvement of the electorate similar to the rise 


that followed the introduction of radio? The ex- 
planation lies in the answers to three fundamental 
questions: Was there a virgin area of the population 
not being reached by the mass media when televi- 
sion came on the scene? Was television as effectively 
different from existing media as radio had been a 
generation earlier? Was there an unsatisfied demand 
for political communication in the electorate when 
television appeared? 

The first of these questions is perhaps the easiest 
to answer. There was in fact no remaining frontier 
for further penetration by the mass media when tele- 
vision appeared in the late 1940’s. At that time 90 
per cent of the population reported listening to radio 
and 80 per cent read a daily newspaper. So far as 
simple availability of information was concerned it 
seems clear that all but the largely inaccessible pop- 
ulation—the very old, the very dull, the very anti- 
social—was being reached. During the 1930’s radio 
must have made contact with millions who were be- 
yond the reach of printed media. But there was very 
little room for further expansion with television. 

The question of what new element television in- 
troduced into the total fiow of public communication 
is perplexing. Despite its capacity for immediate 
visual presentation, television has not proved as revo- 
lutionary a medium of political communication as 
many expected it would. Rather than adding an im- 
portant new dimension to the total flow of informa- 
tion to the public it seems largely to have taken over 
the role of radio. Like radio, it can be attended to 
passively without the effort required by the printed 
media. This is not to say, of course, that television 
does not have unique qualities; it is because of these 
qualities that most people now prefer to watch poli- 
tical programs on television rather than listen to 


them on radio. But the impact does not seem to be 
much greater in one case than the other. 

The essential problem of all political communica- 
tion is the character of the public demand for it. No 
one can doubt that many persons make a special 
effort to watch public-affairs programs on television; 
they are seeking information. If they came from that 
part of the population that is out of contact with the 
other media and lacks information, television would 
certainly contribute to their political education and 
stimulation. But this is not the way things happen. 
If there is one dependable law in the world of mass 
communication, it is that those most likely to seek 
information are already the best informed. Thus we 
find that the people who follow the election cam- 
paigns most closely on television are precisely the 
same ones who read the most about them in the 
newspapers and magazines. 

It is among those at the other end of the scale, the 
quarter or third of the population that is generally 
uninvolved and uninformed, that television might 
have hoped to have its greatest impact. This is where 
the potential gains were greatest. But this group, alas, 
is very incurious about politics; its demand for infor- 
mation is exceedingly modest. Its members can 
apparently be induced to watch an occasional “‘spec- 
tacular,” like the conventions or the debates, but their 
detachment from political matters is undisturbed. 

Radio succeeded in rolling back this barrier of 
apathy appreciably during the 1930’s by making it 
possible for people to receive at least rudimentary 
political information without the effort of reading. 
But these gains do not seem to have been extended 
greatly during the 1950’s. Television has shown a 
capacity to catch the public eye bug it has yet to dem- 
onstrate a unique ability to engage the public mind. 





From “Production Diary of the Debates”, by Herbert A. Seltz and Richard D. 
Yoakam, in The Great Debates: Background—Perspective—Effects, edited by Sidney 
Kraus and published by Indiana University Press: 


It is to the everlasting credit of the television networks that the debate programs 
were presented in the 1960 campaign, but the evidence is overwhelming that they 


Who ran relinquished essential control of the programs to do so. In only a few instances did 
the networks assert their independence of action. 

the Great ...it is clear that one of the major decisions which must be made concerns the 

Debates? division of responsibility between the networks and the political parties. The one 


thing that both have in common is a duty to the voters. If the content and form of 
the programs are to be dictated by such external considerations as the industry’s 
strategic position vis-a-vis government regulation, or the candidates’ views of how 
best to present themselves, then ultimately the public is the loser. If, on the other 
hand, they use the experience gained to develop equitable ground rules formulated 
with the intent of informing the public in the best possible manner, then many of 
the production and policy difficulties will disappear. 
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A staff report on magazines: 


Advertising meets editorial 


That most detailed chronicler of American maga- 
zines, Frank Luther Mott, sets 1896 as the year 
when advertisements first broke out of their segre- 
gated sections and began their march through the 
body of the magazine. The man who abandoned 
convention was E. W. Bok, who took the small step 
of allowing advertisements to be placed next to 
“continued” pages of the Ladies’ Home Journal. 

In the decades since, with magazines secking ever- 
increasing revenue from advertisers, the pages have 
been increasingly hospitable. Today, in fact, the 
country’s most widely circulated magazine promises 
that all full-page ads will face a full page of edito- 
rial matter. Further, the position of advertisements 
in a magazine can govern the size and sequence of 
its editorial material. Of the twenty-five largest mag- 
azines, only The National Geographic clings to the 
ancient pattern. 

There have been other, more subtle changes. The 
“McCall’s revolution” in editorial display — that is, 
the use of eye-demanding layouts — has brought a 
similarity in method and tone between advertising 
and editorial. Advertisers have also refined the old 
technique of designing ads in pseudo-editorial for- 
mats. Finally, the pressure from television com- 
petition has done nothing to make magazines’ 
advertising acceptance codes more rigid. 

What has been the effect, as of 1962, of these 
pressures on the editorial design of magazines? The 
indictment has been fully stated by Marya Mannes, 
critic-of-all-trades in The Reporter for August 16: 


Since the amount of advertising in a publication 
is a measure of the breadth of its editorial appeal, 
{an increasing amount of advertising} alone should 
present no problem to readers long conditioned to 
this fact of life in a free and competitive economy. 
They might have a little more trouble finding their 
favorite features or following a specific story, but 
so long as the separation of telling and advertising 
was Clear, so long as the advertising did not compete 
with, affect, or impinge upon the editorial matter, 
this equal sharing of space was — well — an index 
of success. 

But were the two really separated? To those who 
think of influence only as the direct interference 
of advertising interests in editorial policy or copy, 
the answer would be yes.... What we are treating 
of here is rather the effect of quantity advertising 
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on the quality of a magazine, on its physical appear- 
ance, and on the attention and interest of readers. 

There are two major ways in which advertising 
does impinge on and affect editorial material: at 
the one extreme it is difficult at first glance to tell 
what is a feature and what is an ad; at the other, 
incongruous advertising is jarringly juxtaposed with 
editorial matter... . 

A profusion of ads, even ugly ads, cannot harm 
mediocre or trivial text any more than a tasteless 
television commercial harms a silly situation comedy. 
It is the fine photography, the serious or subtle 
word, that is harmed by juxtaposition with the sales 
pitch. And it is the stated high purpose, the pre- 
sumption of a magazine to educate its readers, that 
makes its truckling to advertisers open to the sharp- 
est questioning. If the supermarket is the victor, the 
reader is the victim. And once he is aware of that, 
the mass magazine is in trouble. 


Do these charges stand up? In an effort to assess 
them — and similar indictments that have appeared 
elsewhere in print — the editors of the Review ex- 
amined September, 1962, issues of the eight maga- 
zines that led in advertising revenue during the first 
half of 1962. (These were the same eight that led 
in subscription sales —a reflection of the fact one 
way of gaining advertising is to add readers, no 
matter what the costs of cut-rate subscriptions.) The 
editions used were those sold in New York. The 
pages following show examples of the findings. 

In general, the results support Miss Mannes, but 
in degrees varying from magazine to magazine. The 
effects most often found: 

1. Advertisements designed to match editorial 
formats, and often inadequately labeled. 

2. Clashes of editorial matter in color with equally 
expensive advertisements, to the detriment of both. 

3. Occasional chewing-up of editorial space to 
permit eccentric advertising placement. 

4. Semi-advertising or promotional material, espe- 
cially in the “service” magazines. 

Only rarely was there a conflict of the kind noted 
by Miss Mannes between editorial content and ad- 
vertising content, in part because some of the maga- 
zine appeared not to carry material of sufficient 
weight opposite advertisements to create any dis- 
turbance. This, for both editors and readers, is the 
most unhappy finding of all. 


READER’S DIGEST, national leader in circulation at 
13,600,000, first accepted advertising in 1955 and now runs 
ads worth more than $4,000,000 an issue.* This sum is 
spread among a relatively small number of advertising pages. aE 
The September, 1962, issue has 298 pages (plus covers), of 4 * Z 
which 200 have no ads. Starting on page 49, there is a run 

of 110 consecutive editorial pages — by far the biggest block 
of text in this survey. The ads are spaced through the front 
and back. All single-page ads face a full page of editorial 
matter. This results in no conflict; the difficulty is the oppo- 
site. Many advertisers apparently design material especially 
for the small-page Digest format to be similar to editorial 
matter in both typography and layout. Usually the Digest puts 
an italic label on such material; occasionally it does not. 





*Circulation figures and advertising revenues are average an issue for 
first six months of 1962. 
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Pages 258, 259: This drug manufac- 
turers’ ad also seems poorly identi- 
fied; it lacks Digest label 
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Pages 30, 31: Editorial children in 
black and white (left) face advertis- 
ing children in color. The ad is close 
to McCall's editorial style 
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McCALL’S, known as a style-setter among mass magazines in 
recent years, displays more than $3,200,000 in advertising an 
issue to 8,150,000 readers. The issue contains 192 pages, of 
which 92 are full editorial pages. The longest all-editorial sec- 
tion is 60 pages, starting on page 71. McCall's, too, shows 
little conflict between advertising and editorial. Advertisers 
occasionally use layouts evocative of McCall’s editorial matter; 
the magazine itself leans toward ad-like displays in its ‘‘serv- 
ice’’ sections — food, fashions, furnishings. 
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Pages 96, 97: This striking display (in 
color in the original), despite its tone 
and copy, is editorial matter 


LOOK, sharply on the rise in all of its statistics, has a circula- 
tion of 7,150,000 and has been running $2,800,000 worth of 
ads an issue. The issue dated September 25 — on sale early in 
September — contained in its 132 pages a total of 56 that were 
all-editorial, with the longest single span running 17 editorial 
pages. This was a special issue about California — Look’s sec- LTO 
ond such issue in three years. In this one, the most noticeable MOM ato) 
conflict was the abutment of visually strong editorial material ee 
against equally strong ads, injuring both. The reader also finds 
that advertising sometimes breaks into editorial matter unex- a y/ mh MiP A 
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Pages 26, 27: The editorial opening— 
a nighttime color photo of a palm— 
is placed against a more brilliantly 
colored advertisement 
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Pages 60, 61: An example of Look’s 
brilliant color printing, in a fashion 
spread, faces a quasi-editorial ad, 
also in brilliant color 
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Pages 80, 81: Part of an editorial fea- 
ture (left) bumps into a foreign-car 
ad. Both are in black and white 
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LIFE, leader for years in total annual advertising revenue, has 
an average of more than $2,700,000 worth in each issue. Cir- 
culation: 7,100,000. Its issue of September 14, 1962—a 
special on the “‘take-over generation’’— contained 126 pages, 
of which 55 were all-editorial. The longest uninterrupted run 
of editorial:matter was 12 pages. Like Look, Life sometimes 
let its big photographs bump into equally big advertising illus- 
trations. But it was not so prone to let its editorial color pages 
suffer competition. As in the case of Look, the interruption of 
editorial matter seemed very frequent. 
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Pages 100, 101: Editorial matter (at 
right of pages) competes with similar 
article-like treatment in ad 





LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, with a circulation of 7,150,000, has 
been publishing advertising worth more than $2,000,000 an 
issue, In September, the magazine had 114 pages, of which 
47 were all-editorial. The main editorial section opened on 
page 54 and ran 32 pages. Tne Journal, which has a reputa- 
tion for printing a greater quantity of serious journalism than 
other women’s magazines, did in fact have a number of 
articles of earnest intent. But for readers who noticed the jux- 
taposition, the placements opposite ads were jarring. The WOULD YOU MARRY 
: THE SAME MAN AGAIN? 
Journal’s service departments generally avoided the adver- 
tising-like quality seen elsewhere. 
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Pages 24, 25: An article on a social 
issue faces an ad that draws atten- 
tion with the duplication of the white 
shirt in the article illustration. Once 
noted, the combination of product 
and article seems unfortunate 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, the only one of these leading maga- 
zines published in the 842-by-11-inch page size, has 5,150,000 
readers and has been carrying about $2,000,000 in ads an 
issue, The September issue has 244 pages, 100 of them full 
editorial, and 60 of them running consecutively from page 65. 
The issue revealed a variety of ad-editorial confusions — both 
ambiguous-looking material and linkage in subject matter 
between advertising and editorial matter. 








FOUR WAYS 
| TO MAKE CLEANSING 
A FACIAL 





Pages 28, NE 136d: The items at right 
and left in different parts of the mag- 
azine, are similar in treatment, but 
only the one at right is editorial 


Pages 142, 143: One of the many 
cases, in this and other magazines, 
of ad placement next to related edi- 
torial material. This one, opposite an 
article on teen-age beauty care, is 
more direct than most 





BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS, the leader among ‘‘shelter’’ 
magazines, has a circulation of 5,900,000 and has been print- 
ing $1,900,000 worth of ads an issue. The September issue of 
128 pages contains 49 full editorial pages, including one run 
of 37 pages. However, in this issue so much space is devoted 
to promoting the magazine's ‘Idea Homes’’—an alloy of hand- 
some household displays and commercial tie-ins — that it is 
hard to determine how much should be considered editorial 
matter. The magazine also lets some of its pages be chopped 
up by ads in a manner not permitted by other magazines. 


VISEE ONE Ob TM ——— ree 
IDL HOMES 


A GUIDE TO 
HOME 
OWNERSHIP 








OLSON REVERSIBLE* RUGS 
SAVE YOY UP TO 1/2... 


Pages 84, 85: A carpet company not 
only divides an editorial feature, but d 
lays a bind-in coupon over part of it : 
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Better 
Homes 


PURO aad 


SEE the 1962 IDEA HOMES 


ee Bee te 
WAMBURGERS & HOT DOGS 


NEW! HOUSE PAINT COLORS 





Pages 8, 9: These are ostensibly edi- 
torial pages, but they contain pro- 
motion for a trade association and 
the names of more than 125 builders 
and merchants 
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Pages 12, 13: A striking color ad 
(left) could have conflicted with a 
large photo with the lead article. The 
Post instead used conservative lay- 
out and white space 


wbincoln Life 


INSURARCE CO 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, the largest weekly (now 45 
issues a year) still employing the classic article-and-fiction 
pattern, has a circulation of 6,650,000 and $1,900,000 an 
issue in ad revenue. The issue of September 15 had 74 pages, 
of which 43 were all-editorial. The magazine opened on page 
13 and ran editorial matter for 14 pages before interruption. 
Of all the magazines in the survey, the Post appeared to take 
the greatest care to divide editorial material from advertising. 
It had none of its editorial color pages competing with adver- 
tising color. Where editorial pages faced advertising, layouts 
were designed to make a sharp contrast. 





Post 


My Life With 


Juvenile Gangs 


Pages 68, 69: A similar case, where a 
Nelson Roc hefeller potentially ludicrous conflict of ad- 
PE Le ee vertising and editorial content is re- 
peat eiaaadate lieved by an alley of white 


One way 
to tell 
a columnist 


The writer, who is director of research at the Medill School of Journalism, North- 
western University, presents here a novel means of placing Washington columnists in 
the political spectrum—the measure being, instead of what a columnist himself thinks 
he is advocating, what his close readers think he advocates. 


By EUGENE J. WEBB 


The rubber truncheon of biased political report- 
ing is now rare. Although the reporter may have 
clear-cut biases, he is constrained from partisan dis- 
tortion by the tenets of news neutrality. Not so the 
Washington columnist, who has freedom to express 
attitudes and speculations forbidden the workaday 
reporter. It is the columnist’s role to express opinions 
and to his elite position is attributed power and 
prestige. Douglass Cater calls him “. ..a formidable 
figure. He consorts with the mighty and keeps Cabi- 
net members in fear and trembling.” To Russell 
Baker, the columnists are “...the lordly Brahmans, 
the high priests to whom great men look anxiously 
for omens of approbation or disfavor.” 

My purpose here is to furnish a description of the 
political leanings of columnists. It rests on the 
adage: “One is known by his friends.” The assump- 
tion at its core is that a writer’s political inclination 
can be inferred from the political inclinations of his 
supporters. The variables for the study are the po- 
litical characteristics of the members of Congress 
who placed a writer’s articles in the Congressional 
Record. 

An article is submitted to the Record because it 
reflects the view of an individual member of a po- 
litical party. If the columnist’s articles are placed 
into the Record dominantly by members of one 
party, then the inference here is that the columnist 


reflects the point of view of that party more than 
he does the point of view of the opposition party. 

This does not mean, necessarily, that he is a sym- 
pathizer of the party or that he is a liberal or a con- 
servative. It simply indicates that his articles are 
sufficiently in line with the views of certain members 
of Congress to be placed into the Record. The 
columnist may reflect the view shared by a party 
or ideological group because he is sympathetic to 
its position or because he has the same dislikes. 

The interpretation of political leaning typically 
follows two lines: party affiliation or ideology. We 
may speak of a man as “Republican” or “liberal,” 
or combine the categories into some tag like “con- 
servative Democrat.” 

An assay requires then independent measures of 
the usual two categories of political feelings — party 
identification and liberalism-conservatism. The anal- 
ysis here reports on columnists for the last six years 
of the Eisenhower Administration, a time span that 
permits a comparison based on a relatively large 
number of columnists. Two scores ‘were found for 
each writer — the division between Republicans and 
Democrats adding his articles to the Record and 
the average “liberal-conservative” score of the same 
members. Party affiliations, of course, are no secret, 
and the measure offers little difficulty. The “liberal- 
conservative” score is another matter. 

There are at least two organizations that rate con- 
gressional voting records as “right” or “wrong.” One 
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is the conservative Americans for Constitutional 
Action (ACA); the other is the liberal Committee 
on Political Education of the AFL-CIO (COPE). 
To establish reliability, the scores from both groups 
were correlated with unexpectedly clear results: 
Members who voted “right” for one group by and 
large voted “wrong” for the other. The correlations 
were so clear that both indices were not required. 
Since the ACA scores employ a larger base of votes 
than the COPE ones, they were used. 

There are questions about the Congressional 
Record as a source. First among these is whether an 
insertion into the Record indicates endorsement of 
the article. Suppose a substantial number of mem- 
bers cited an article only to refute it. 

This is not the case. Of 2,081 articles examined, 
only seven were inserted with a negative voice. 

A typical introduction to the insertion of an ar- 
ticle ran: “I wish to draw to the attention of my 
colleagues this perceptive analysis of the Berlin situ- 
ation by the eminent writer .......... ” Congress- 
men are not wont to vilify columnists they insert into 
the Record. 

There is further the risk of a “fluff contaminant- 
the citing of a sentimental article on Mother’s Day or 
a patriotic piece on Flag Day. This proved not to be 
an important factor. 

Another reservation cannot be controlled experi- 
mentally. A member might insert an article luke- 
warm to his side if it were written by a columnist 
closely, identified with the opposition. The insertion 
might be backed by the implicit: “ven David Law- 
rence (or Doris Fleeson) sees flaws in the legis- 
lation.” 

The effect of this influence would be to minimize 
the leanings of the visible partisan columnists, shift- 


ing their scores closer to the center of the political 
spectrum. A necessary defense against this distortion 
is to view the findings as comparative, not absolute. 
One cannot hold that a writer is a Democrat; one 
can infer that he reflects Democratic views more 
than does another writer. 

An initial group of nineteen writers was selected 
by a panel of three judges, two of whom are former 
Washington correspondents. The basis of selection 
was the writer’s prominence in Washington and the 
probable frequency of insertions. Seven of the writ- 
ers were excluded from analysis because too few of 
their articles had been placed into the Record. They 
were: George Dixon, Robert Donovan, Marguerite 
Higgins, Edward Lahey, Ralph McGill, Inez Robb, 
and Walter Trohan. 

The first table (below) shows the total number 
of each of the remaining twelve columnists’ articles 
placed into the Record in the years 1955-1960, and 
the numbers of different members who inserted each 
writer. David Lawrence, with 606 articles, had 
about two and a half times as many citations as the 
next writer, George Sokolsky, and about sixteen 
times as many as William S. White, who was not a 
columnist throughout the period. 

The number of insertions is a weak measure. It 
does not account for the possibility that a little 
group of willful men might run up a writer’s total 
by repeated insertions. That this is a real possibility 
can be seen in the table. To circumvent this source 
of distortion, these analyses are based on the indi- 
viduals who insert, not on the number of insertions. 

The second table shows the Republican and 
Democratic division among the members who cited 
each writer. The columnists are ranked in order of 
Democratic percentage. They range from Doris 


First table shows number of members of Congress inserting a columnist in Congressional 
Record and the number of insertions, 1955-1960. The second table shows the percentage of 
insertions by Democrats and the ‘‘conservative’’ rating of those who inserted the columnists. 


Members of Congress inserting (Insertions) ; ACA ; 

David Lawrence (Herald Tribune Syndicate) ... .123 (606) nen aso 
Roscoe Drummond (Herald Tribune Syndicate). . 79 (201) Fleeson ....... 90.0% 19.0 
Arthur Krock (The New York Times) .......... 62 (134) Childs ....... .83.7 24.4 
George Sokolsky (King Features Syndicate) .... 60 (234) Aleson{s) ......; 83.3 22.6 
Walter Lippmann (Herald Tribune Syndicate)*.. 59 (222) Lippmann .....80.0 24.1 
Joseph [and Stewart] Alsop . ee 67.4 29.6 
(Herald Tribune Syndicate) .............. 46 (188) Wntte ........ S32 44.1 
Marquis Childs (United Feature Syndicate) .... 45 (96) eT 54.4 41.6 
Constantine Brown (Bell Syndicate) .......... 43 (126) Brown ........46.2 50.9 
James Reston (The New York Times) ......... 4] (140) Drummond ... .44.4 46.3 
Gould Lincoln (Washington Evening Star) ...... 29 (54) Lawrence ..... .44.4 57.5 
William S. White (United Feature Syndicate) ... 27 (38) Sokolsky ......39.4 58.0 
\ Doris Fleeson (United Feature Syndicate) ..... 23 (42) SMD 55 oxi 21.6 64.8 


*Moving to The Washington Post in 1963 
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The spectrum: This chart was created by comparing statistically the party alignments. of 
those inserting a given columnist with the alignments of those inserting each of the other 
columnists. When there is no significant statistical difference, the name is marked in gray. 
When there is, the name is left white. Example: The inserters of Fleeson are statistically 
similar to the inserters of Childs, Alsop, and Lippmann, but different from the inserters of 


Reston and the others. 


Fleeson’s 90 per cent Democratic insertions to Gould 
Lincoln’s 78 per cent Republican. 

Although party membership is linked to political 
ideology, there are enough liberal Republicans from 
the North and conservative Democrats from the 
South to muddy any pure party-ideology associa- 
tion. Thus, it is necessary to find whether this 
imperfect relationship significantly alters results. 
Therefore the table also indicates the mean score 
given by the Americans for Constitutional Action 
to Congressmen citing each writer. A high score 
indicates conservatism and a low score suggests lib- 
eralism. (Senator Barry Goldwater’s voting record 
was assessed a 98 by the ACA, while Senator Hubert 
Humphrey’s record was judged a 1.) Comparing 
the tables, one finds that writers favored by Repub- 
licans and conservatives tend to be placed into the 
Record more frequently. 

It is obvious from inspection, too, that the ACA 
and party affiliation rankings are very similar. This 


indicates that use of the liberal-conservative score 


produces almost the same pattern as the party af- 
filiation. 

It is now possible to infer similarities among the 
columnists by study of the party affiliation of insert- 
ers. Who is different from whom? Are the members 
who insert one writer politically different from those 
who insert a second writer? Analyses were per- 
formed that paired the inserters of each writer with 
the inserters of every other writer. The tests com- 
pared the party proportions of the columnists, taken 
two at a time. 

The results are reported in the chart above. There 
are two aspects of the information that deserve com- 
ment. In no case is there a significant difference 
between two writers who are contiguous on the 
ranked list. Further, there are no instances of 
“errors” — cases in which a difference exists not 
predicted by the rankings in the table. 

A political neophyte may discriminate columnists 
on the poles; these descriptive scores are useful for 
distinguishing among those between the poles. 
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The morning line 


By BEN H. BAGDIKIAN 


One day early in the Kennedy Administration, 
White House correspondents, indulging a weakness 
for narcissism, asked the President’s press secretary, 
Pierre Salinger, how many newspapers his boss read 
every day. Salinger, who was recovering from a 
couple of countermands that arose from the Presi- 
dent’s reading, replied sheepishly, ““Too many.” 

Since then Mr. Kennedy’s voracious reading hab- 
its have become legendary, leading to the popular 
notion that the President reads in order to keep his 
finger on the public pulse. This supposition assumes 
that newspapers arouse a mass public opinion that 
forces government to alter its course, that particular 
columnists provide new insights for’ national leaders, 
and that hard-digging reporters astonish bureau- 
cratic chiefs with exposés of skulduggery and sloth. 
All of these things happen from time to time, but 
not often. The chief impact of serious newspapers 
on national policy is more private and even more 
dramatic. In Washington the press is the only me- 
dium for presenting the same information to all 
national leaders at about the same time. 

In a culture that is always in danger of drowning 
in paper and in a city where the leading industry is 
words, any piece of paper that becomes noticeable 
above the flood becomes important, and words that 
become so noticeable that they are seen by the Presi- 
dent become supremely important. There is no faster 
or surer way to get a message before the President 
of the United States than by having it appear as 
news in The New York Times and in The Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald, the two morning papers 
most widely noted in the capital. 

The newspaper message seen by the President is 
not important merely for its educative effect on him. 
Its major influence is to infect the entire machinery 
of policy-making with the consciousness that the 
President and those below him have a dependable 
body of common knowledge. The result is more than 
SD 

This is the second of Ben H. Bagdikian’s “Wash- 
ington Letters.” He is a free-lance writer and a con- 
tributing editor for The Saturday Evening Post. 
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current-events togetherness. The serious newspaper 
in this town is a universal intelligence system and, in 
the case of the Times, provides the soundest selection 
available, inside the government or out, of those 
public events that need to be considered. 

The fact that it is a blatantly public medium— 
seen simultaneously by bureaucrats, members of Con- 
gress, foreign ambassadors and agents, lobbyists, and 
the citizenry at large—thrusts these events into the 
open, often to the consternation of the principals. 
It ends the peaceful coexistence of the elite in pri- 
vate conference. Republican must lay down poker 
hand and start fighting Democrat, trucking lawyer 
has to stop buying drinks for teamster lobbyist and 
attack Jimmy Hoffa, Britain must stop comforting 
Belgium and support the Congo, United States has 
to stop the chess game at Berlin.and back Adenauer. 
Once the spotlight is on, all the clients start demand- 
ing results. In short, the government is forced to 
make decisions and to announce them. This has 
always been one of the effects of a vigorous, irrever- 
ent press, but it is intensified by a President who not 
only reads, but lets everyone know it. 

Mr. Eisenhower had a reputation for being an 
indifferent reader, and New Frontiersmen like to 
point“to the contrast offered by their man. But the 
Kennédy appetite for newsprint signifies more than 
a difference in personality and intellectual habits. It 
produces a special tone in the whole musculature of 
government decision, for it involves the President, 
in fact or in spirit, in policy-making far below the 
White House level. By the ritual of intense reading 
of the same newspapers, the President and his sub- 
ordinates not only know the same public things, but 
the subordinates know the President knows. 

Take, for example, one isolated story. On August 
25 there appeared in The New York Times a dis- 
patch from Times correspondent Lloyd Garrison, 
out of Thysville, the Congo, describing his visit to 
a small military training camp. It was a good, first- 
hand account of a semi-secret base operated inside 
the Congo by rebels from nearby Portuguese Angola, 
in preparation for future revolt against the Portu- 
guese authorities. Long before Garrison’s article ap- 
peared, this camp was well known to all concerned. 
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The Portuguese in Angola ard in Lisbon wanted 
the camp shut down. They laid its continued exis- 
tence to the United States, which supports the United 
Nations, which supports the central Congolese gov- 
ernment, which permitted the camp to remain. 

The American military knew about the camp and 
wanted it shut down because it further irritated the 
Portuguese, with whom the Department of Defense 
was negotiating for renewal of air-base leases. 

The Congolese, of course, knew about the camp 
and publicly approved of it, ostensibly as a gesture 
against colonialism, but more pragmatically, as a 
bargaining weapon in their fight to establish domi- 
nance over the secessionist province of Katanga. 
Katanga, powerful and rich because of its produc- 
tion of ores through the Belgian-controlled Union 
Miniere, shipped to the outside commercial world by 
way of a Portuguese railroad. The central govern- 
ment of the Congo saw the anti-Portuguese camp of 
the Angolans as a pawn in a future deal with the 
Portuguese: You close your railroad to Katanga and 
we'll close the camp. 

The American State Department was divided. 
The powerful European Affairs section was against 
the camp since it further estranged Portugal and 
other allies during the Berlin crisis. The African 
Affairs section wanted a hands-off attitude because 
the camp offered possibilities of maneuver in settling 
the Katanga secession, because it would prevent the 
country’s having to make another public choice 
between a European colonial ally and an African 
independence movement, and because the camp was 
operated by the more pro-Western faction of two 
Angolan rebel groups. 

The highly active Union Miniere lobby in New 
York was, of course, against the camp, as were most 
of the Belgian, French, and British interests. 

Despite all these concerns, the tiny camp in the 
Congo was still a small item in the daily decisions of 
the United States Government. It was only a pebble 
in the daily avalanche of intelligence that pours into 
the State Department and has to be sifted, filed, and 
passed upstairs. In continuing privacy all the con- 
flicting forces pushed and shoved to get their way, 
in the hope that the struggle and the final decision 
would remain quiet. Non-publicity would make it 
easier for the loser to take his consolation prize and 
go home. 

Yet, no matter what his own bureaucracy decides 
to tell him, the policy maker has an outside source. 
Before the Secretary ever sees the pile of official docu- 
ments on his desk, something else happens. At home 
he wakes up and reads The New York Times and 







































; easier Rebel Unit 
Builds as It Trains 
At Camp in Congo 


By LLOYD GARRISON 


Special to The New York Times. a 
THYSVILLE, the Congo, Aug. } 

[= 22—A few miles outside this @ 
= sleepy provincial capital, a | 


a4 track of hub-deep ruts twists 
‘off to the north, 


Seventy miles farther, another 
track, almost obscured by ele- 
| phant grass, cuts away to the 
, right, At its end, on a hilltop 
with a view of ten miles in all 
directions, are two flagpoles. 

One flies the yellow and blue 
Congolese flag. From the other, 
,however, waves an unfamiliar 
‘banner of red, white. and gold 
stripes with a star in its center. 

This is the flag of the Na- 
- tional Front for the Liberation § 
© of Angola and it marks the site | 
Sof the first guerrilla training § 

Angolan rebels in the § 
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The Washington Post. By this time, 7 a.m., the other 
urgent-message member of the cabinet, Secretary of 
Defense Robert S. McNamara, is already in his 
chauffeur-driven car on the way to the Pentagon, a 
peraod he uses to read the Times and the Post. Both 
do this while conscious of a third reader: At the 
same moment President Kennedy is doing precisely 
the same thing. In fact, by the time he sees them or 
calls up, the President will be one up. The secre- 
taries get the out-of-town early city edition of the 
Times, as does the President in bed. But at 8 a.m. a 
White House car will return from Union Station 
with a copy of the late city edition of the Times 

On the morning of August 25, it seems safe to 
assume, yet another breakfast was spoiled for Dean 
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Rusk when he read Garrison’s story. It took no angel 
from heaven to tell the secretary that from the 
White House, Congress, half a dozen embassies, and 
a couple of under secretaries, all hell would be 
breaking loose in a couple of hours. When he got to 
his office, the first thing the Secretary of State did 
was point to the Times story, tell his staff to get him 
everything they had on the situation, to call a meet- 
ing that morning, and to get the camp closed. 

The camp presumably still operated after the 
morning meeting. But for the first time men had to 
put their cards on the table and with everything 
before him the Secretary had to make a decision. 
For what the newspaper story does, especially on 
foreign affairs, is to take the initiative away from the 
specialists and force a decision by politicians, or at 
least by men who must take politics into account. 
This is almost always a more crude compromise than 
if a decision were made in total secrecy. A news 
story in a serious and reliable paper can force deci- 
sions, sometimes in haste, often with attention out of 
proportion to importance, and at times under the 
worst possible circumstances. But such papers are 
the unannounced inspectors general of policy-mak- 
ing in government: They provide a consensus in an 
era of strong impulses to rule by insulated elites. 

At times a foreign correspondent may bring gen- 
uinely new information into the government. Last 
March a New York Ties dispatch from Portuguese 
Guinea described a bitier protest against Portuguese 
authorities and official .« :aliation in that tiny colony. 
No American representative was there at the time, 
and confirmation of the report was almost impos- 
sible because of Portuguese secrecy. The government 
ordered research. It took a month to determine that 
the Times story was essentially correct. 

And there have been other cases. Dana Adams 
Schmidt’s series of articles in the Times on Kurdis- 
tan caused high-level ripples in government. It is no 
secret that the newspaper’s decision to send Homer 
Bigart to South Vietnam had a major influence 
on American activities there. Bigart and the better 
wire-service correspondents in effect got first-hand 
information to the President, short-circuiting Viet- 
namese bureaucracy and the cumbersome and some- 
times predisposed channels of American diplomatic 
and military reporting. 

The Washington Post has been less authoritative 
on first-hand reporting from abroad, but it is read 
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because it has a number of political columnists 
(Lippmann, Alsop, Childs, Pearson) and it is a 
carrier of much political news, including all the 
“unofficial official” news, or leaks. If Britain is hold- 
ing back on a behind-the-scenes negotiation on the 
Congo, an unattributed story on Britain’s foot- 
dragging, presumably leaked from the White House, 
appears in the Post and pushes the British. 

This works both ways. Chancellor Adenauer has 
successfully leaked stories to Flora Lewis, the Post’s 
correspondent in Germany (and wife of the Times 
correspondent), and later to Daniel Schorr of CBS, 
that embarrassed the United States and produced 
changes wanted by the Germans. 

On fast-breaking news, The Associated Press and 
United Press International can beat almost every 
method available to the government, short of the 
DEW line. AP and UPI teleprinters operate in the 
White House, in the Pentagon (where Secretary 
McNamara sees thirty or so takes in a typical day), 
and AP, UPI, and Reuters have tickers in the Secre- 
tary of State’s quarters. Tickers also operate behind 
the chambers of Congress. 

The need for accuracy is obvious. On August 3, 
1961, wire services (using suppositions shared by the 
police) inaccurately reported that two Cubans were 
in the process of hijacking an American jet airliner 
in Texas. Members of Congress kept running back 
to the tickers all afternoon and some worked them- 
selves into such fury that they proposed resolutions 
all but declaring war on Cuba. The hijackers turned 
out to be a pair of Americans from Arizona. 


For reporting of less visible events, the wire serv- 
ices do not come close to the experienced foreign 
correspondents of individual newspapers, some of 
whom are held in extraordinarily high regard by 
policy makers in government. There are officials who 
say they find such reporters more useful than Foreign 
Service, military, and intelligence cables, partly be- 
cause the correspondents are free from the bureau- 
cratic stigma in making contacts, partly because they 
are able to concentrate on one target at a time, and 
—no small matter—they are generally briefer and 
easier to read. 

The Times correspondent in the field and his 
editor in New York decide what every policy maker 
in the city of Washington will read sometime be- 
tween 6:30 and 9:30 every morning, and to that 
extent they condition the approach of leaders to every 
new day in the history of the Republic. This is an 
awesome responsibility but, like the brain surgeon, the 
newspaperman is probably better off if he stays too 
busy to be awed. 
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‘Two experiments 


Phoenix: Ahab and crew 


By CHARLES R. HILGEMAN and MELVIN MENCHER 


Here’s a switch —a metropolitan daily going 
into business, not out of it. 

Bucking the tide, the Arizona Journal will 
hit the streets of Phoenix February 14 with a 
guaranteed paid circulation of 50,000. Its 
modern plant was built to handle a circula- 
tion of 250,000 eventually. ... 


To Robert Morrison, an Arizona lawyer active 
in Democratic politics, this breathless account of his 
newspaper’s imminent publication, in the February 
10 Editor & Publisher, was the happy culmination 
of two and a half years of travail. Despite those who 
had warned him that this was the era of the single- 
ownership newspaper city and that no full-size 
metropolitan daily had been born since 1950, Mor- 
rison had managed to convince 10,000 Arizona 
investors that a new newspaper was not only neces- 
sary to counter the conservatism of the Phoenix news- 
paper monopoly but could make money, too. 

The opposition, The Arizona Republic (morning) 
and Gazette (evening) owned by Eugene C. Pul- 
liam (who also owns seven Indiana dailies) was well 
entrenched. But Morrison argued that there was 
considerable Democratic resentment in Arizona 
against Pulliam conservatism. 

Morrison planned to keep investment down and 
overhead low by using the offset process. The new 
Aller-Hoe Lithomaster web-feb offset press was to 
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Charles R. Hilgeman, who grew up in Phoenix, 
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have a capacity of forty standard-size pages and 
would turn out 30,000 copies an hour. In contrast with 
standard newspaper operations, the process could be 
handled by a relatively small composing-room staff. 

Why did Morrison, 52 years old and no news- 
paperman, decide to invest $75,000 of his money 
in a new newspaper? The talk in Phoenix was that 
Morrison wanted to strike back at the Republic 
for its treatment of him when, as the incumbent 
attorney general, he was the unsuccessful Democratic 
candidate for governor in 1958. (He lost by 30,000 
votes out of 290,000.) The Republic had printed 
stories about. Morrison’s past — to wit, that in the 
1930’s Morrison, under his original name, had had 
brushes with the law in California. 

“The Pulliam papers are an obsession with Mor- 
rison,” one Phoenix Democrat has said. “He’s a 
Captain Ahab and the Republic is his whale.” 

February 14 came too soon for the fledgling news- 
paper. When the target starting date was set, the 
idea was to capitalize on Arizona’s semi-centennial 
celebration, which began on February 14. The 
Journal stuck with that date, although it was ill- 
prepared for publication. 

The first delay came in installing the presses, 
which were imported from Denmark. Only four of 
the ten units were ready when the paper swung into 
operation. Most of the press testing had to be done 
on the first day’s live runs and printing quality suf- 
fered. The classified section sputtered for the first 
few weeks as a General Electric computer, which 
was to sort and classify ads, misbehaved. 

Computers also were to be used in sorting sub- 
scriptions and making up route lists for the paper’s 
900 carrier boys. Another flop resulted, and the 
skeleton staff found itself preparing the route lists 
by hand while the presses were grinding out the first 
edition. These difficulties made the morning Journal 
an afternoon paper off and on for the first two 
weeks. Paper boys would roll out of bed, go to their 
stations and wait for papers — which never arrived. 

Advertising seemed to come easy at first but de- 
clined and the Journal had to use promotion. It 
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asked stockholders to tell their merchants to ad- 
vertise, and it sponsored a “favorite Phoenix father” 
contest. Despite Morrison’s prediction that the 
Journal would have to turn down advertising to 
keep it from looking like a shopper, the Journal has 
not been overwhelmed. On a recent Saturday, the 
Journal’s 16-page issue contained 750 inches of dis- 
play advertising; the Republic’s 56-page issue had 
4,734 inches. The Journal printed 369 inches of 
classified advertisements; the Republic had 1,721. 

The Journal’s news content has been similarly 
light. Although it had intended to be a state news- 
paper, it found itself able to cover only the top 
stories in Phoenix. In a recent issue, the Journal 
carried 227 inches of local news to the Republic’s 
824 inches on the same morning. The Journal had 
four local pictures, the Republic a dozen. 

The Journal can point to some accomplishments in 
its short life. In the Ayer Cup typographical competi- 
tion this year, the Journal won an honorable men- 
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tion, putting it in the formidable company of The 
New York Times and Milwaukee Journal. 

More important, the Journal added another voice 
in the growing Phoenix area. Liberals and Democrats 
had long accused the Pulliam papers of open es- 
pousal of the conservative cause. The Republic, they 
complained, too often let its publisher’s political 
views seep from the editorial page into the news. 

“We try to nail these things and I think the 
Republic may be conscious of this now,” a Journal 
staff member said recently. 

For example, the first edition of the Republic 
carried a story not long ago quoting the Republican 
state chairman, who urged Democrats to vote Re- 
publican to save the country from its “rush to social- 
ism.” Over the story, the head said that the 
chairman “...Sees Red.” In a later edition, the 
head was changed — an alteration the Journal glee- 
fully noted in an editorial. 

Editorially, the Journal was at first reluctant to 
raise its voice and turned down requests to carry 
the Democratic banner high. Morrison’s original 
directive on editorial policy was that the Journal 
should be “not left, not right, but straight ahead,” 
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which one staff member defined as, “Don’t let the 
advertisers think we’re leftists.” 

In September, the Journal changed its muted 
editorial policy to a strong anti-Republic, anti- 
Republican line: Some say the reason for this 
change was that Democratic investors complained 
that the Journal was speaking in a whisper. 

The Journal also began to give Phoenix readers 
a glimpse of some news areas the Republic had not 
examined. Many such stories were political, and 
some were connected either directly or indirectly 
with the far right, which seems to have an unofficial 
headquarters in Phoenix. 

In May, at the age of three months, the Journal 
took on Harry T. Everingham, Republic right-wing 
columnist. Everingham had arrived in Phoenix early 
in April to rally conservative forces. While Evering- 
ham was in town the Journal reported as follows on 
the front page: 


An official of the B’nai B’rith Anti-Defama- 
tion League charged Wednesday that “We, 
The People” whose founder [Everingham} 
will speak in Phoenix Friday and Saturday, is 
closely allied with religious hate mongers. . . . 


The Journal followed the article with an editorial 
saying Everingham had been “peddling his partic- 
ular brand of nonsense for 20 years... .” He “came 
to Phoenix to consolidate various right-wing organi- 
zations in Arizona. We hope he is successful. As 
soon as they get themselves consolidated maybe we 
can find out what they stand for.” Shortly after this 
exchange, the Republic dropped Everingham. 

The Journal’s exact circulation has been a secret. 
In August, after a New York Times story put the 
circulation at 25,000 “or less”? a Journal staffer 
went into the press room and said the counter was 
at 34,000 at the end of the run. (The circulation 
of the Republic in 1961 was 132,132.) 

One staff member said in September that the 
newspaper was still “existing from week to week.” 
But there was not as much foreboding as there was 
during the summer. In July, Morrison asked each 
employee to lend the Journal $250. The next month, 
the news side was pared by seven members. 

As to longer life, only the injection of massive 
doses of advertising (or new capital) would allow 
the Journal to expand its news coverage so that it 
could compete with the Republic. Otherwise, The 
Arizona Journal seemed destined to become a page 
in journalism history, a novel, but unsuccessful, 
experiment that left undecided the question of using 
inexpensive production methods in a large city. 


Minneapolis: The “little fellow” 
By MITCHELL V. CHARNLEY 


Minneapolis is the largest American city that has 
seen the number of its daily newspapers increase 
since Marshall Field started the Sun in Chicago in 
1941. The increase was provided on May 1, 1962, 
by the five-day-a-week Herald, a newspaper whose 
claim to existence rested on its very unorthodoxy. 

The Herald was born when the Minneapolis Star 
and Tribune—combined circulation about 550,000 
a day —had been silenced for nearly three weeks by 
a series of strikes. Its publisher was an advertising 
man with no previous newspaper experience; its 
editor, a man with ten years as editor of a Min- 
neapolis neighborhood weekly. They had no capital. 
They had no staff. They had no platform, no policy, 
no plant. Indeed, the two— Maurice McCaffrey 
and Francis R. McGovern—had never laid eyes on 
each other before April 26. 

On that day McCaffrey and McGovern lunched 
together, to discuss McGovern’s idea that a daily 
might be established. The next day McCaffrey gave 
the go-ahead. Four days later 60,000 copies of Vol. 
1, No. 1 were printed, and for the first time in many 
years Minneapolis heard the squawls of news-hawkers. 

The Herald drew a certain amount of advertising 
and built a circulation that McCaffrey says reached 
a peak of 175,000; it provided a curious kind of 
news service; and, when the Cowles-owned Star and 
Tribune came back to life on August 7, it declined 
in both advertising linage and circulation to a point 
that led the many prophets of doom, who said, “It 
can’t last,” to declare that it wouldn’t be long now. 

McCaffrey and McGovern promised that it would 
go on—in news and editorial columns, in public 
statements, in talks to any group they can get to 
listen, and in a half-hour of commercial television 
time McCaffrey used on September 5 to tell his 
“brave story” to his community. 

The prophets of doom, it appears, were right. On 
October 1, the Herald ceased publication. The rea- 
son, said McCaffrey, was the paper’s failure to sign 
a contract with the teamsters’ union. He promised 
resumption after cleaning up the paper’s finances — 
but few believed the Herald would appear again. 

From the beginning the Herald scorned many 
conventional procedures. It always looked like a 
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newspaper —typographically, a most attractive news- 





paper. It was well-printed, clean, airy; its photos 
came out in sharp blacks and whites. It had eight 
columns, flush-left headlines, a daily banner in heavy 
black sans-serif; it had feature columns, datelines 
and bylines, the usual departments. 

But in many of its procedures—in its definition 
of purpose and audience, in what it did with news, 
in what news it offered, and perhaps most of all in 
its abundant and aggressive promotion — it was, as it 
was in no measure loath to say, bold enough to seck 
its own patterns. 

It had no wire service; it published a certain 
amount of dateline news, domestic and foreign, but 
it stated frankly that it obtained a good deal of this 
from radio monitoring (the Beirut radio, it said, was 
one of its principal sources) and from “Washington 
and New York telephone lines and the services of 
cooperative agencies.” It procured mail service from 
the North American Newspaper Alliance and used 
NANA material freely — never making clear that it 
was not often spot news, never acknowledging the 
difference between such service and AP or UPI 
service. It was accused, without proof, of liberal 
rewriting of wire-service news from the morning 
St. Paul paper; once in a while the similarity be- 
tween a story printed elsewhere under a wire service 
logotype and a Herald story was too sharp to have 
been coincidental. 

Building a staff was’ a problem from the start. 
Newspaper Guild members, though they were ob- 
serving picket lines at the Star and Tribune, were 
prohibited by contract from employment in competi- 
tive enterprises. Reporters were hard to find. Even- 
tually the Herald found some good ones; but it 
never developed a large enough staff, either on the 
street or around the desk, to provide highly organ- 
ized news coverage or treatment. 

An early Herald aim appeared to be to fill a “news 
gap” opened when the Star and Tribune ceased 
publication (a gap that radio and television in Min- 
neapolis said didn’t exist). But as it continued to get 
along without wire service, it grew more and more 
to look on itself as a Minneapolis paper (it had al- 
most no out-of-city circulation, partly because ag- 
gressive suburban papers moved in) ; and more and 
more to stress its “homey and human” character. 

The Herald came to use sob stories a good deal 
more frequently than most papers of the 1960’s. The 
lead that read “Little Johnny Jones won’t need his 
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toy dog any more” became a familiar pattern. This 
meant that you could count on somewhat stale news 
about an earthquake in Iran, a lost child, or a teen- 
age cherry-bomb explosion. 

The Herald’s attitude toward news was defined 
by its decision to use political columnists in news 
rather than editorial-page space. It introduced Drew 
Pearson by explaining that his column “will not 
appear on our editorial page because his basic phi- 
losophy is at odds with the heart and mind of this 
newspaper. ...Our editorial page expresses our opin- 
ion....On our news and feature pages you will find 
many views with which we disagree.” It later im- 
plemented this position by adding Westbrook Pegler 
and Barry Goldwater as news-space columnists. 

In its third week it announced “something of a 
new concept”: It would print political releases 
“from all camps,” but it would warn readers if the 
offerings were unsubstantiated or false. A good many 
American journalists may blink at description of this 
“concept” as “new.” And many might ask how care- 
fully the Herald was checking releases at discovering 
in the June 13 editorial column, devoted to a syndi- 
cate handout biography of Pegler, the statement 
that Westbrook’s father Arthur lives in Tucson 
“where now at 90 he writes letters of great vigor and 
beauty.” Arthur died in March, 1961. 

Perhaps the most remarkable distinction of the 
Herald was its blatant promotion. McCaffrey is a 
devotee of promotion. From the beginning the 
Herald boasted its merits and bragged its exploits 
throughout the paper. Like other papers, it occa- 
sionally pointed to its “exclusives” (some of which, 
as in other papers, were “exclusive” because nobody 
else bothered with them). It called attention to its 
circulation and its “giant” Friday classified adver- 
tising section, its columnists, its comics——as do most 
newspapers. Its departure from customary paths lay 
in two directions: the extraordinary amount of space 
and emphasis given to promotion, and the un- 
abashed willingness to ask support on the ground 
that the Herald was a nice little fellow facing odds. 

The Herald used the “little fellow” theme liter- 
ally. Early in its career it invented a cartoon per- 
sonification, a cherub in diapers. ‘This representation 
of innocence, hope and health was shown again 
and again in poses suggesting his happy readiness to 
face the perils of competition with courage and good 
will. One early cartoon had the baby Herald saying 
to a giant Minneapolis, “I wuv you”— a conceit that 
led the university Daily to show the same baby pro- 
claiming, “I wuv me.” 

Neither was there reluctance to depart from estab- 
lished patterns in advertising and circulation promo- 
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tion. On June 1 an editorial asked readers to buy 
summer merchandise advertised in the Herald even 
though the weather was March-like: “A run on 
summer merchandise at the stores would be a dy- 
namic boost for the Herald.” 

The ultimate in frankness and in the Herald’s own 
willingness to cater to advertisers— as well as disturb- 
ing evidence about the nature of its journalistic 
values — appeared in two September instances. In 
one, when a cartoon showed Baby Herald moving 
from diapers into long-panted small-boyhood, the 
cartoon from which he took his new garb was clearly 
marked with the name of the Nicollet Avenue de- 
partment store that had remained as the biggest 
space-buyer after the Star re-appeared. In the other, 
a September 14 editorial, the Herald announced that 
it could see its way clear to alter news policy at the 
behest of automobile dealers: 

. We are antagonizing some people in the 
automobile business by photographing their 
new cars at railroad sidings and publishing 
them in the Hera!d’s unique auto department. 

If we are going to hurt the local dealers, 
we'll stop being newshounds in the new car 


field—at least for this year or until auto people 
get more used to a free press.... 





Since we’re being so willing to cooperate, 
maybe a few of the auto manufacturers would 
like to promote their new cars in the Herald.... 


Tit, that is to say, for tat. 

The Herald certainly needed all the advertising 
promotion it could get. At its peak, in midsummer, 
with the Star and Tribune silent, the paper was carry- 
ing 30-plus pages of advertising in 48-page papers. 
But a week atter the Cowles papers came back, the 
Herald was down to 16 pages, less than 4 of them in 
paid space. 

The Herald gathered a following, and a vocal one. 
Its “Letters to the Editor’ column constantly re- 
flected the typical American mistrust of “monopoly” 
(as exemplified by the Star and Tribune), and an 
appreciation of the “independence” of the Herald. 
But these views were usually accompanied by evi- 
dence of ignorance both of the orientation of the 
Cowles newspapers and of the meaning of “indepen- 
dence.” (In what way was the Herald more inde- 
pendent of its ownership or of community influences 
than was the “monopoly”?). And the letter writers 
showed limited sophistication about news values, 
news methods, and news responsibilities. 

In any case, the friendliness of its following and 
the astonishing promotional efforts of its managers 
and editors did not keep the Herald’s circulation up, 
nor hold advertisers, nor flood it with capital. 

For reasons like these the prophets who predicted 
the Herald’s immediate demise at the end of the 
strike, though they now must admit a degree of 
error, were ultimately right. 





United Nations: Semi-thaw 


By DONALD H. JOHNSTON 


The Russians, it is safe to say, will hit plenty of 
front pages under the United Nations dateline in the 
coming months. The agenda for the seventeenth 
General Assembly is loaded with controversial “cold 
war” items certain to produce East-West argument. 
Last year such items kept Soviet pronouncements 
and policies-in the headlines persistently. ‘They ena- 
bled the Russians to achieve, with the possible ex- 
ception of the Americans, the widest press coverage 
of any delegation. 

Where they once shunned attention, the Russians 
now do not hesitate to cultivate it. The Kremlin 
appears to have decided that the United Nations 
has become, an effective forum for influencing 
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peoples. The large international press corps at hand 
— about 500 correspondents — assures easy access to 





world “public opinion.” 

Today Russians are among the first to the speaker’s 
podium. They hold the most press conferences, issue 
the most policy statements, submit the most com- 
plaints and resolutions, and make the most appear- 
ances at diplomatic receptions. 

While Russian diplomats in recent years have be- 
come more friendly with the press, they still have 
little direct contact with non-Communist correspon- 
dents. Their success in dominating UN news comes 
from their position as a world power, their opposi- 
tion to the United States on almost all issues, and 
their energetic activity in the meeting chambers 
where the real day-to-day news is made. 

A correspondent for The New York Times was 
asked recently if he thought the Russians were doing 
a good job of making their policies known to the 
non-Communist press. 

“Oh, don’t worry, they don’t have any trouble 
spreading their policies,” was his reply. “They make 
their points right in the conference rooms.” 

Another long-time correspondent for a wire serv- 
ice put it this way: “The Russians are the ‘glamour 
boys.’ They stay aloof and keep their plans to them- 
selves. So there’s a certain mystery about them. They 
know the press will seek them out and watch their 
every move.” 

A relevant factor is the pressure on most UN cor- 
respondents to produce at least one dispatch a day 
for their newspapers during an Assembly session. 
The wire services often cover as many as seven 
simultaneous debates and perhaps a press confer- 
ence, a behind-the-scenes “regional group” caucus, 
a special briefing, and the ever-present corridor leaks. 

Obviously the more active a delegation is, the 
more it will be mentioned in news dispatches 
circumstance the Russians seem to recognize. 

In the last two or three years the Soviets have 
become increasingly alert to easing the task of the 
press corps. They usually provide English texts of 
major speeches by their chief delegate. They also 
hand out periodically policy statements on such 
questions as disarmament, nuclear tests, colonialism, 
and the Congo. They even reproduce important an- 
nouncements made in Moscow by the Foreign Min- 
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istry, or Pravda. All of these documents are snapped 
up by the correspondents. 


Contrary to popular impression, the Russians are 
fond of press conferences (as opposed to briefings) . 
They have averaged three a year since 1955 when 
they first took up the practice in the post-Stalin 
“thaw.” The United States delegation has averaged 
one or two, and no other mission schedules press 
conferences with any regularity. 

The Soviet press conferences are of two types: 
(1) at the end of an Assembly session to present the 
Soviet evaluation of what has been accomplished; 
(2) at various times to announce results of private 
consultations, to elucidate the Soviet position in con- 
nection with negotiations held in Geneva or else- 
where, or to show off a visiting dignitary. 

Unlike the American and British delegations, the 
Russians do not hold informal daily briefings for 
the press to clarify their policies or announce their 
plans. Most correspondents believe such sessions 
would be mutually beneficial. When asked why the 
Soviets did not use this device common in Western 
journalism, a Russian newsman answered, “This is 
not traditional with us; we don’t even have such 
briefings in Moscow.” 

The Soviet delegation has fifty well-informed and 
disciplined members in a hierarchy ranking from 
the ambassador down. All shy away from politics 
except in the meeting halls. Top officials rarely can 
be cornered in the corridors or lounges and they 
never are available for comment at the Soviet mis- 
sion headquarters. Lower-echelon officials simply will 
not or cannot give answers on political questions. 

Though politics is taboo, Western correspondents 
now have much more direct conversation with the 
Russian press-relations officers than in the early 
years. Not until about 1955 did a Soviet press officer 
bother to go near the headquarters press section. 

The Soviet delegation now has a friendly press 
attaché circulating around the press section, the cor- 
ridors, and the lounges. He speaks good English and 
likes to joke with the boys. He is an expert at par- 
rying pointed questions. He never gives out infor- 
mation of political substance; he merely tells when 
Soviet delegates will speak in debaic, or whether an 
English text will be available 
ch the same. There 
usually are twenty of thcin accredited, though only 


Soviet correspondents i 


a few attend the sessions :eguiarly. As employees of 
government news outlets, they are looked upon by 
Western newsmen in much the same manner as are 
members of the Soviet delegation. In recent years 


‘ 


they have shown some desire to be “in the group.” 


They now keep their office doors open and anyone 
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can walk in for a talk, and occasionally they go out 
roaming the halls themselves. 

The new informality was epitomized last fall by 
the arrival of a new Tass correspondent. It took 
some old-timers a while to accept the fact he really 
was a Russian. He looked more like an Ivy League 
man than a Moscow University graduate, which he 
is. He wore flannel slacks, button-down collar shirts 
and loafer shoes. 

The new Tass man soon became familiar where- 
ever newsmen congregate at the United Nations. 
He greeted Western colleagues by their first names, 
shook hands all around, and even turned up at 
United States briefings and asked some sticky ques- 
tions. Often he was accompanied by a young Mos- 
cow Radio correspondent who was an exchange 
journalism student at Columbia University three 
years ago. Both men speak excellent English and are 
conversant with all facets of American life. 

Western correspondents, gregarious creatures that 
they are, have welcomed the change in their Soviet 
colleagues. But they feel generally that the benefits 
have been social rather than professional. The Rus- 
sians do not hand out any tips. At the same time, 
neither do they try to apply pressure for the sake of 
Soviet policy. An informal survey of correspondents 
of leading news organizations turned up no evidence 
that the Sovicts attempt to “sell” stories or angles. 

A correspondent for the French agency, whose 


office is next to the Tass bureau, said the Russians 


come and go freely, borrow pencils, ask routine ques- 
tions, exchange personal jokes — but that’s all. 

None of the correspondents surveyed felt that the 
Russians make any distinction between nationalities: 
between, say, Americans and Asians or Africans. 
There was no suspicion that the Soviets pay parti- 
cular attention to the few African and Asian corres- 
pondents in hopes of promoting Soviet policies. 

One veteran Indian newsman, while not acknow- 
ledging any differentiation on the part of the Rus- 
sians, said he was on very satisfactory terms with 
the Soviet newsmen. He said he often has long and 
serious talks with them and obtains explanatory 
material on Soviet views for his analytical articles. 

“T usually can get worthwhile setonmnntie from 
them, unless my request is unreasonable,” he said. 

There are two schools of thought hoes the Rus- 
sians’ attitude toward informal political talk. 

One school feels the Russians would benefit and 
get fuller exposition of their policies in the western 
press if they held briefings, answered legitimate ques- 
tions, and clarified some of their positions. 

The other believes the Russians are being shrewd. 
This school feels that by being secretive in the corri- 
dors, the Soviets assure themselves large attentive 
audiences “when it counts”—when they speak from 
the official rostrums. ‘This school feels further that 
the Russians deliberately avoid informal political 
encounters because they do not like situations where 
they lack full control — with no questions asked. 





From an address before the American Association of University Presses (printed 
in The National Observer, September 3, 1962) by Bruce Bliven, former editor of 


The New Republic: 


.some of my best friends are eggheads. It seems to me clear, however, that in regard 
y gs 


to “~— communication they 
The myth that there is a myste ‘rious “they,” 


are nursing to their bosoms at least five myths: 


who are conspiring to debauch our 


FoR for their own fell purposes. “They” are only businessmen, trying to make an 


accidental. 


Myths 


honest though speedy buck, and any destruction of our culture is incidental and 


f th is 2. That things were better in some halcyon past, and have lately been degenerating 
O e 


at an ever-increasing pace. 


high-minded 





away. 


3. That if you just denounce television long and loudly enough, maybe it will go 


4. That most people are poor little whiffenpoof sheep, easily led astray, and greatly 
harmed by things that do the intellectual no harm at all. 

That their own tastes are automatically and forever the best, and anyone who 
disagrees is tainted at least slightly with moral leprosy.... 

I hold no special brief for American culture today. Some things about it are bad, 
and may even be getting worse. But many things are good, and are getting better. 
It is going in all directions at once, like so many other aspects of life. No other 
country in the world, to my knowledge, has more intellectual ‘curiosity, or so many 
easy ways of gratifying it. In no other country are the people:so humbly eager for 
self-improvement, or willing to spend so much time and money on the effort. 
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The proliferation of awards in journalism is al- 
most overwhelming. Some of the prizes, old and 
new, border on absurdity—and worse. At hand, for 
example, is the annual advertisement placed by the 
Cigar Institute of America in trade journals. It 
offers “$2,000 in cash prizes for the best published 
news pictures of cigar-smokers at work—at play.” 
This seems little short of a petty attempt to bribe 
photographers to take—and place—photos involving 
a commercial product. We hope the contest lapses 
for lack of entries. 





At press time, our first impression is that newspaper 
and broadcast treatment of the Cuban crisis and the 
Khrushchev concessions was generally both full and 
responsible. This contrasted sharply with the cover- 
age of far less important U.S.-Soviet developments. 

We couldn’t help being struck by two New York 
headlines on the lead story of September 14. The 
enlivened Herald Tribune’s read: “New Soviet 
Backdown in Berlin.” The Times’s head was: “Rus- 
sians Call Off West Berlin Trips by Armored Cars,” 
with a subdeck: “Yield to 3-Power Request . . .” 

Having had some diplomatic experience in dealing 
with the Russians, we wince at the thought of how 
difficult negotiations can become if the Kremlin’s 
reaction summaries (cabled to Moscow each day by 
Tass) show every minor concession labeled a “back- 
down” in United States newspapers and news broad- 
casts. While journalism has no obligation to help 
Dean Rusk in his job, it has no reason to complicate 
that job by flamboyant reporting and editing. 

Once again, a bow to the good gray lady of 43rd 
Street for restraint. And to the Los Angeles Times 
and The Washington Post for similar headlines on 
their restrained story by Flora Lewis (which began: 
“Accepting an Allied ‘suggestion’. ..”). Most other 
papers we sampled fell a bit short of the Herald 
Tribune, relying on copy from the AP (which began 
“...gave in today to Western orders...”) and UPI 
(“...submitted quietly...to the second Western Allied 
demand ...’’). 

In a sense this is all a reflection of the journalis- 
tic temptation to add zest to copy by treating every 
international development as a “crisis” and every 
diplomatic accommodation as either a “victory” or 
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a “defeat.” Even among allies, it makes reasonable 
concession difficult for the politicians involved. 

All of which somehow brings to mind an observa- 
tion the other day by Ralph McGill of the Atlanta 
Constitution: “There are papers which ignore a 
brutal, grafting sheriff or police commissioner but 
use a lot of muscle to give Naughty Nikita a daily 
walloping. They do not condemn the outrageous 
farm legislation which has produced enormous waste 
and thievery for the past two decades, but they are 
very belligerent about U.N. failures and trouble in 
the Congo.” 


Noted with regret: Time magazine’s reversion to 
rather flagrant mixing of news, editorializing and 
oversimplification in its treatment of United States 
policy on Cuba, notably in the issue of September 
14. Noted with respect: Time’s (and particularly 
Fortune’s) full and forthright chronicling of the 
business troubles of one of Time Inc.’s own directors, 
Frank Pace Jr., as he departed from the presidency 
of General Dynamics. 


A columnist who has participated in many discus- 
sion programs passes along these tips for television 
debaters: 

“1. Recognize that it is impossible to win with 
logic in a 30-minute program, which comes down 
to 26% minutes after commercial spots and station 
breaks. 

“2. If the points you are making are vague, make 
them sound precise by numbering them—(1), (2), 
(3), etc. 

‘3. If your argument on any point is particularly 
weak, state it with great emphasis, pounding the 
table as you do so. 

“4. If at some point your opponent has you on the 
ropes with an argument you cannot answer, lean 
forward, look at him intently, and ask: ‘Mr. Smith, 
aren’t you a little confused?’ ” 


A depressing note comes from a Columbia jour- 
nalism graduate working on a newspaper that we 
privately list among the best two dozen in the 
country. He writes: “It’s a good paper with a good 
publisher. However, for three years I have been 
making the decisions on what foreign news goes into 
this paper—and I have yet to meet the publisher.” 


EDWARD W. BARRETT 
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A PLEA FOR THE POLLS 


In this article written for the Review, Elmo Roper 
presents an argument for wider, more consistent use 
of pre-election polls in newspaper election predic- 
tions. On the next page, a political reporter offers a 
critique of politically inspired polls. Neither writer, 
it should be said, covers fully another aspect of poll- 
ing—the widespread efforts by newspapers to con- 
duct their own polls by scientific methods. Mr. Roper 
is the senior partner of Elmo Roper Associates, and 
has worked in public opinion polling since 1933. He 
is also an editor-at-large of the Saturday Review. 


By ELMO ROPER 


It may be human to err, but to err time and time 
again, in precisely the same way, is folly of divine 
dimensions. 

I am talking about journalists—when they tackle 
the job of predicting elections. Though their impres- 
sionistic predictions often land them in electoral 
soup, journalists keep on preferring the intuition of 
a backroom “political expert” to the full, exhaustive 
reporting of the public’s intentions by any source so 
dry and uninspiring as public-opinion polls. Journa- 
lists run about state or nation, talking to people, 
people, people everywhere in the dozens or even in 
the hundreds, ignoring the fact that scientific samp- 
ling procedures are available to determine which 
people should be chosen to represent the nation and 
that the results are available to all. 

Journalists therefore give pollsters the opportunity 
after each election to write fastidious articles show- 
ing the journalists’ low batting averages. But the 
issue is more important than who is right, how many 
times out of how many elections. What is important 
is that journalists come to realize just what things 
their reporting techniques are equipped to do well 
and what things they should leave to others. 

In criticizing journalists’ predictions, I am not 
suggesting that the polls are always right. Well-done 
polls have an inevitable statistical margin of error, 


and they can be wrong. But they rarely have been. 
(This generalization does not apply to private polls 
done for political clients, some of which are done 
with questionable competence or integrity, and with 
inadequate samples.) Everyone remembers that the 
published polls were wrong in 1948, but not every- 
one remembers that so was almost everyone else, 
including reporters and political pundits. And how 
many also remember that 1948 was the only time 
the published polls erred in predicting a_presi- 
dential election? 

In point of fact, no one can predict elections. 
Polls can assess the probabilities, but the situation 
can always change between the time the last poll 
is in and the time the first voting booth is open. 
When voting sentiment is extremely close, there is 
simply no way of telling the outcome beforehand. 
Nevertheless, an examination of the record of the 
polls shows them to be for the most part an ex- 
tremely reliable gauge of voting intentions. 

There is one serious difficulty in applying the 
polls to elections, and it lies in the realm of finances. 
The costs of scientific state-by-state polling of the 
entire nation are astronomical, out of the reach of 
any commercial organization and of all but a hand- 
ful of extremely wealthy individuals. Therefore the 
polls are forced to restrict themselves to national 
and regional statistics. Yet most of our press is local, 
and if a journalist wants information on a senatorial 
or gubernatorial race, or wants to know which way 
his state is leaning for the Presidency, more often 
than not the polls cannot help him. 

Some good state polls are conducted, but many 
others are private and unavailable except when a 
candidate “leaks” an occasional tidbit. Such “leaked” 
polls are probably the least reliable guide of all to 
the electoral future. But the good ones — like the 
California Poll, the Minnesota Poll, or the Iowa 
Poll — should be used more widely. 

Just as important as the use of polls is the re- 
quirement that they be used properly and con- 


sistently. A notable example of inconsistency occurred 
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in New Jersey’s gubernatorial election of 1961, in 
which the former Secretary of Labor, James P. 
Mitchell, ran on the Republican ticket against a 
little-known Democrat, Richard J. Hughes. Hughes 
was billed throughout the campaign as the underdog. 
struggling to win votes against a well-known op- 
ponent. Many were amazed when he won. They 
were surprised because journalists, in making then 
pre-election analyses, had paid attention to some 
polls but had arbitrarily ignored others. 

During the campaign a series of polls was con- 
ducted for Hughes by the firm of John F. Kraft, 
Inc. At the time of the primary, Kraft found, few 
people knew anything about Hughes, and Mitchell 
was well in the lead. This poll was not released. In 
July another Kraft poll showed Mitchell to be in 
an even stronger position. The July figures were 
obtained in some manner by the Mitchell forces, 
who made sure the press was informed of them. 
This confirmed the journalists in their “underdog” 
view of Hughes — which they clung to until the 
election. 

But here was their error. In September another 
poll showed that Hughes was catching up fast. 
Wishing to counteract the effect of the release of 
the July poll, the Democrats released this new in- 
formation. When October interviewing showed a 
continuing movement toward Hughes, this informa- 
tion, without specific figures, was also made avail- 
able to the press. But nobody was listening. Many 


Polls in politics 


From “Poll-Takers in Politics,’ a news 
analysis in The New York Times of Sep- 
tember 10, 1962, by Leo Egan: 


Essentially, the function of the poll-taker 
is to gather, sift and digest information 
useful in planning and waging a cam- 
paign; his role is not to predict the out- 
come so much as to enable a candidate o1 
party to take maximum advantage of the 
opportunities available. 

It is his job to identify the issues that 
might make a voter change his mind. This 
is not always easy because many voters 
refuse to admit, even to themselves, what 
these issues are. Quite often they involve 
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reporters had apparently made up their minds that 


Mitchell was the strong favorite and shrugged off 
the later poll material as propaganda. 

There may conceivably be journalists who deliber- 
ately create an impression that such-and-such an 
election is going such-and-such a way; there are 
certainly politicians and some poll-takers who adopt 
that technique. But the more frequent case is that 
the press uses‘an approach to elections shot through 
with all the flaws of impressionistic thinking when 
more scientific and reliable approaches are available. 

[ am aware of the press’s problems — not all 
of which opinion research can solve by any means. 
Deadlines must be met and articles written. When 
toward the end of a campaign a newspaperman is 
eager to write an authoritative, enlightening, and 
stimulating story, to hear from a pollster that “it’s 
a toss-up” must be dispiriting indeed. The pressures 
to predict are strong, as any pollster knows. 

A preference for certainty over doubt, for the 
plausible over the proved, for drama over accuracy, 
for hunch and intuition over the hard-to-assemble 
facts, is a common human tendency. I suspect that 
we all tend to believe that what we personally feel, 
deep in our hearts, must be true — however many 
times we have been disillusioned by life’s errant 
ways. But this tendency to trust our own intuitions, 
or those of our pal across the street, is precisely what 
we must avoid in attempting to measure the opinions 
of millions who do not live across the street. 

Any attempt to analyze the complexities of modern 
public opinion must have solid statistical backing. 
Business, risking millions, knows this; so increasingly 
does government. But the press, presumably risking 


matters that have not figured in public 
discussion. 

Sometimes these issues, when identified, 
suggest candidates who could effectively 
use them: or they suggest tactics to exploit 
them for maximum advantage... . 

In a sense, poll-takers are filling a vacu- 
um resulting from the deterioration of 
party machines. In a more systematized 
and scientific way, they provide informa- 
tion formerly obtained, through an intui- 
tive process, by precinct workers in infor- 
mal contacts with favor-seckers. 

Essentially, they provide a useful tool 
for planning and carrying out political 
campaigns. But it is only a tool. It can en- 
able a good candidate to exploit an oppo- 
nent’s weaknesses but it cannot make a 
good candidate out of a bad one. 





only a forgotten statement in yesterday’s discarded 
newspaper, often seems to behave as if it were 
operating in a simpler yesterday, when everybody 
knew everybody and the “labor vote” (or the “Italian 
vote” or whatever) could be “delivered,” and the 
electoral process could be grasped and analyzed in 
one man’s mind. I don’t know that it ever was that 
simple; but I know it is not that simple in 1962. 

There is a great need, an unquestionable need, 
for all the fine political analysis that fine journal- 
ists can make. Journalists have much to tell us 
about the activities of politicians and the workings 


of political power. And the more eminegt men of 
the press go beyond analyzing what is to suggest 
what should be; they are among our best critics 
of the political process. But when journalists 
want to put their finger on the public pulse and tell 
us with precision what men or women or farmers 
or factory workers or suburbanites or members of 
the upper middle class are thinking, feeling, and 
planning to do, they had better turn to the polls. 
The polls have for some time had their fingers 
on that pulse, and this is their small contribution 
to democracy. 





AN ANTI-JEREMIAD 


In its summer issue, the Review presented excerpts 
from a widely distributed speech by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, editor of the Tulsa Tribune. They drew critical 
responses from a number of Review readers, the most 
fully stated of which appears below. The writer, an 
editor on a Washington paper ,has been a book and 
magazine free-lance writer. He bases his remarks on 
the complete text of the Jones speech. 


By BERNARD ROSHCO 


The summer, 1962, Columbia Journalism Review 
discusses briefly why a “discouragingly large per- 
centage” of the “ablest college students” who con- 
sider going into journalism decide instead on “law, 
medicine, government, teaching, and other profes- 
sions.” Among working journalists, the Review re- 
ported, least satisfaction with their work was found 
among those employed by newspapers and wire serv- 
ices. One of the most frequent complaints from the 
newspaper and wire service people was “the lack 
of intellectual challenges.” 

Unintentionally, the material on Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones’s widely reprinted speech in the same issue 
helps to explain why collegians wanting to use their 
intellectual abilities would do well to avoid news- 
papers. The specch is, in fact, a perfect screening 
device for selecting the minds best suited to do think- 
ing of the quality that too many newspapers want. 

Let editors show young applicants a copy of Mr. 
Jones’s self-styled “jeremiad,” self-described as “an 
unrelieved, 25-minute howl of calamity about the 
present moral climate of America.” Hiring would 
be based on individual reactions. Enthusiasts could 
immediately be made editorial writers. Skeptics who 


disagree but can learn not to mind could shape up 
eventually as rewrite men. Doubters troubled by con- 
science could be assigned to obits and club luncheons 
until they forget whatever they know. Argumentative 
types should be told to choose another calling. 

I submit that it is the attitude represented by 
Mr. Jones that makes many bright, inquiring minds 
shun newspapering. No intellectually curious young- 
ster wants to enter a field in which his critical facul- 
ties will probably have to be embalmed. 

Mr. Jones confesses he is “puzzled at the scarcity 
of critical letters” in response to numerous reprint- 
ings of his thrice-delivered manifesto. Most news- 
papermen, certainly, are too used to his point of view 

-a blend of Bourbonism and puritanism — to be 
aroused by it. 

Perhaps the most sensible response to the “jere- 
miad” is the one implied by the remark Mr. Jones 
candidly attributes to Lester Markel, Sunday editor 
of The New York Times, who called the speech 
“fun.” Read Jones for laughs. Not to laugh is almost 
to weep at the product that made a_ nationally 
syndicated columnist out of Mr. Jones. 

How untangle Mr. Jones’s bowl of rhetorical 
spaghetti? It’s almost impossible, so thoroughly has 
he sauced it over with outright errors of fact, half- 
truths, misconceptions, and correctly stated circum- 
stances attributed to the wrong causes. Stiil, let’s try 
to straighten out a few strands of Jones as historian, 
art critic, and social philosopher. 

First, Jones the historian: 

Mr. Jones tries to prove that a wholesome (that 
is, “puritan”) standard of sexual morality keeps a 
nation healthy, wealthy, and strong. He offers an- 
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cient Rome as an example of the consequences of 
loose living and contemporary Russia as a specimen 
of the strength inspired by purity. Mr. Jones is not 
pro-Communist, of course. He just wants us to learn 
a valuable lesson from the enemy. What “scares” 
him about the Russians is their “puritanism.” Ap- 
parently it is the Russians’ capacity for clean living 
that gives them the power to dominate Eastern 
Europe, penetrate Africa, infiltrate Asia, and woo 
Latin America. The way to turn them back, it 
would seem, is to improve our mental hygiene. 

We would have space for nothing else if we gave 
adequate attention to Jones on the fall of Rome. 
He is a moral determinist who clings to his sexual 
interpretation of history more tenaciously than a 
Marxist to his economic interpretation: 


Alaric’s Goths finally poured over the walls 
of Rome. But it was not the walls were low. 
It was that Rome, itself, was low. The sensual 
life of Pompeii, the orgies on Lake Trasimene, 
the gradually weakening fibre of a once-disci- 
plined people —all these brought Rome down. 

Some might have thought Pompeii was struck 
low by Vesuvius’s eruption in 79 A.D., decades be- 
fore Rome achieved its greatest imperial expansion, 
and 331 years before Alaric invaded the eternal city 
in 410 A.D. Mr. Jones implies that the Goths under 
Alaric destroyed the Roman empire. He is wrong. 
More than forty years later, in 451, Goths were an 
important part of the Roman army that turned back 
Attila’s Huns (has Mr. Jones confused Alaric and 
Attila?) at the battle of Chaléns, one of the decisive 
battles of history. The last emperor in Rome was 
deposed sixty-six years after Alaric and twenty-five 
years after Chalons, apparently exhausted by several 
centuries of orgies. 

Mr. Jones not only compresses centuries, but he 
also skips several factors that contributed to the de- 
cline of an empire: an exhausted military machine, 
inability to subdue rebellious provinces, lack of a 
peaceful and legal means of transferring supreme 
power from one emperor to the next, concentration 
of too much power in too few hands, the inability 
to provide employment and sustenance for the mass 
of the population. 

In the same vein, the best single example of how 
. Jones the historian buttresses untenable conclusions 
with erroneous “facts” is Jones on the British Re- 
form Laws of 1832: 


...in the wild days of George IV and Wil- 
liam IV, it looked as though Britain were rot- 
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ting out again. But the people banged through 
the reform laws, and under Victoria went on 
to the peak of their power. 


Although he doesn’t say, Mr. Jones must mean the 
Reform Laws of 1832. Let’s examine his notion 
that the Reform Laws were a popular reaction to 
the sensual excesses of the Regency. 

The Reform Laws provided for reapportionment 
and an expansion of the electorate that allowed the 
franchise to filter down to the middle class; the mass 
of the population waited decades longer for the right 
to vote. Furthermore, reform was achieved through 
fifty years of effort, hardly “banged through.” Here 
is a paragraph on the subject from the Encyclopedia 
Britannica: 

The ultimate, if long delayed, success of “‘re- 
form,” embodied in the great act of 1832 was 
due to an unanalysable blend of political 
theory and the logic of concrete fact. The 
political, social, and economic structure of 
Great Britain had, in short, been revolution- 
ized between 1780 and 1830 before the revo- 


lution was expressed in a decisive formative 
statute. 


Second, Jones the art critic: 

Jones the historian pursuing his theory of sexual 
causality displays some of the innocent monomania 
of those who try to prove Shakespeare was Francis 
Bacon or Queen Elizabeth. The scholars can easily 
protect their preserves. But Jones the critic of the 
contemporary arts has more importance. Com- 
menting on current artistic events is the journalist’s 
province. To the extent Mr. Jones is published, he 
affects thought and policy, even if his ultimate in- 
fluence is no more than to make life burdensome 
for some librarians. 

Mr. Jones’s approach to art combines the classic 
impulses of the censor and the commissar. 

As a censor, he is concerned with the subject rather 
than with its treatment. He judges a literary work 
entirely in terms of the crudest outline of the plot. 
To him, Lillian Hellman’s The Children’s Hour is 
about “two school teachers suspected of being les- 
bians.” On the basis of such critical standards, 
Romeo and Juliet is about two teen-agers who dis- 
obeyed their parents. 

Miss Hellman is no Shakespeare, but she created 
a chilling study —highly moral in its implications — 
of the unexpected source from which evil can 
emerge, how suspicion is spawned and spread, and 
how it infects both those who suspect and the sus- 
pected. None of this is Mr. Jones’s concern. 

Because Mr. Jones displays more concern with 
specific words than total meanings, he lumps such 
trash as The Chapman Report with a pioneering 




































work like Ulysses. Who can imagine anyone poring 
over Joyce’s verbal pyrotechnics in search of kicks? 

Has it never occurred to Mr. Jones that a two- 
word phrase for incest, probably the crudest and 
cruelest of all epithets, springs from the same psychic 
wellsprings that produced Oedipus Rex? By Mr. 
Jones’s logic, the phrase summarizes the play and the 
Greek masterpiece should be banned. 

His artistic judgments are matched by his views 
on the function of art. Mr. Jones sees the arts as a 
public utility whose major function is to further 
the nation’s public policies. Here is Jones on Russian 
art: 

Russian literature may be corny, but it’s 
clean, and it glorifies the Russian people and 
exudes optimism and promise. Russian art is 
stiffly representational, but the paintings and 
the sculpture strive to depict beauty and hero- 


ism — Russian beauty, of course, and Russian 
heroism. 


Russian artists are not necessarily as enthusiastic 
about the national culturai product as Mr. Jones. 
Last July, The New York Times quoted a Russian 
art critic’s comments: 


The [Soviet Artists} Union has created an 
atmosphere in which the tastes and opinions 
of a few highly authoritative masters have be- 
come absolute and rigid law and anything out- 
side that framework is declared unnecessary 
and unsuitable for Soviet art. No wonder that 
at some of our art shows the public condemns 
the uniformity and lack of originality of the 
works on display. 


Mr. Jones claims to like Rembrandt and Titian — 
without saying why. He seems unaware that both 
artists were artistic revolutionaries; that they faced 
public rejection of their innovations (Rembrandt 
died in poverty because he refused to continue as 
Dutch society’s fashionable portrait painter) ; that if 
talents comparable to the old masters have been 
painting in our time, they must necessarily be closer 
to Picasso, Matisse, or Klee than to Rembrandt or 
Titian. If Mr. Jones’s preferences in painting were 
applied to journalism, American newspapermen 
would still be writing like William Cullen Bryant 
and Horace Greeley. 


Finally, Jones the social philosopher: 

Here he is like a fighter who clings to his title by 
knocking down set-ups. He pummels progressive 
educators, welfare chiselers, social workers, and out- 
of-wedlock mothers. He claims that these are the 


people who are “tampering with the soul of Amer- 
ica” — in addition, of course, to scatological writers 


Mr. Jones: A contrary view 


From the weekly column of William F. 
Buckley, Jr., as printed in the Los Angeles 
Times of July 1, 1962: 


[Jenkin Lloyd] Jones examines the views 
of the intellectuals in regard to freedom of 
speech and publication. 

He reminds us that not long ago a judge 
in Chicago handed down a blanket injunc- 
tion against anyone who might try to pre- 
vent the sale of Henry Miller’s “Tropic of 
Cancer” to a child. In effect the intellec- 
tuals, of whom his honor is unquestionably 
one, take the position that if you believe in 
freedom of the press then you must believe 
in the freedom of anyone to merchandise 
anything, never mind what its content. 

The position of the liberal intellectuals 
on censorship, viewed in microcosm, is the 
position of the liberal intellectuals on the 
whole sum of human affairs. If you believe 
in free press, then you’ve got to believe that 
any 16-year-old has a pre-emptive right to 
buy “Tropic of Cancer.”... 

When conservatives charge that liberal- 
ism has made us slaves of the abstraction, 
this is what they are talking about: the 
failure to hammer out, painfully, those cru- 
cial formulas by which we can simultane- 
ously believe in the virtues of free speech 
and publication, in humane treatment of 
children, in decent opportunities for all, in 
aid for the destitute, and yet avoid those 
grotesque lengths to which those abstrac- 
tions are carried by men who are afraid to 
assume the responsibility of drawing dis- 
tinctions. 

If there is an argument for giving free 
speech to a Communist, who for these pur- 
poses is defined as a man who seeks to 
destroy the very purpose of free speech, that 
argument is out of this world; that is to say, 
it cannot be brought to bear on the prob- 
lems of here and now. 

If the freedom of the press is defined as 
the freedom to pander to appetites which 
civilization demands each one of us labor 
to keep still, then freedom of the press is 
indefensible in empirical terms... . 

Mr. Jones seems to know that our reorien- 
tation must come from the people, rather 
than from the people’s intellectual leaders. 
“Let’s quit being bulldozed and bedazzled 
by self-appointed longhairs. ... In this hour 
of misbehavior, self-indulgence and self- 
doubt, let this be the story of America. Un- 
less I misread the signs a great number of 
our people are ready.” 
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and abstract painters. Never have the lowly been 
credited with influence reaching so high. Apparently 
this country’s moral standards are set by its bottom 
crust; the welfare recipient is our social leader. 

Not a word from Mr. Jones about business and 
businessmen. Not a word about politics and _poli- 
ticians. I cannot help believing that Sherman Adams 
is a more typical example of American moral stand- 
ards than Henry Miller. (His book is also much 
cleaner than any of Mr. Miller’s.) I cannot help 
believing that when Ralph Cordiner, president of 
General Electric, successfully pleads ignorance of his 
executives’ price-fixing his example is more corrupt- 
ing than the doodlings of any number of abstract 
painters. I cannot help believing that when college 
athletes sell out to gamblers they have been cor- 
rupted by the example of elders more respectable 
than welfare recipients. But Mr. Jones is shocked by 
what he sees, however, only when he looks down the 
social and economic ladder. 


CONCISE BARTLETT’S 


American TV has been seen here before 
and to see it instantaneously will not 
greatly advance human happiness. Com- 
ment on Telstar’s first transatlantic broad- 
cast in Manchester Guardian Weekly, July 
12, 1962. 


Things seem to have changed since I was 
last in Washington. Now, suddenly, all the 
diplomats talk like newspaper men and all 
the newspaper men talk like diplomats. 
Anatoly F. Dobrynin, Soviet ambassador 
to the United States, quoted by Max 
Frankel in The New York Times Maga- 
zine, July 29, 1962. 


Journalists are as disruptive a menace to 
the public body as stones in the gall blad- 
der are to the private body. They are the 
scavengers of society who, possessing no 
guts of their own, tear out the guts of 
celebrities. After the sweet surrendering 
act, the hypocritical jollying along of the 
kindly intimate interview, they then vi- 
ciously vent all their own pent-up petty, 
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Mr. Jones talks about “fast-buck boys,” but it 
turns out he means only pornographers. He says, 
“It’s time we got mad about payola.” But that, 
literally, is all he says about it. It is not the social 
workers who are taking the payoffs, whatever else is 
wrong with them. 

Mr. Jones is upset about newspaper advertising 
for allegedly “scatological” novels. His worry seems 
excessive when one thinks of how few newspapers 
review books or carry book advertising. Why not 
condemn something more pertinent — newspaper 
accounts of murders, rapes, divorces, movie -star 
gambols, cafe-society liaisons, and other popular 
titillations that are publicized to sell papers. How 
many publishers would then applaud Mr. Jones? 

I submit that able-minded youngsters tend to stay 
out of newspapering because they have perceived 
that the type of mind represented by Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones usually gets to the top. Although we live in a 
world that can change between editions, the major- 
ity in the upper echelons of newspaperdom still 
think as predictably as lemmings. What genuine in- 
tellectual challenge can the average newspaper there- 
fore offer the young, first-rate mind? 


FOR JOURNALISTS 


cheaply obnoxious spite on their victim of 
greatness. Caitlin Thomas, widow of Dylan 
Thomas, in Harper’s, August, 1962. 


The public should not be deceived by the 
shield of cynicism a journalist usually 
thrusts in front of himself. Behind it he is 
a softy, bleeding internally over the mon- 
strous mistakes and blind brutalities men 
contrive to make each other miserable. 
Edward P. Morgan replying to Mrs. 
Thomas in a radio broadcast, August 3, 


1962. 


“‘We’re up 70,000 in Los Angeles,” exulted 
Frank Conniff, national editor of the Hearst 
newspaper chain. “We’re up 82,000 in 
Boston, 71,000 in San Francisco, 160,000 
in New York. Hell, we’re even up in Al- 
bany.” Then he paused, considering the 
reason for this unpredictable circulation 
swell. “I’m just as sorry as the next fellow 
for Marilyn Monroe,” he said. “I liked and 
admired her. But as long as she had to do 
it, what a break that she did it in August.” 
—Time, August 17, 1962. 





Insolence of office 


WASHINGTON COVER-UP. By Clark Mollenhoff. Double- 
day and Company, New York. $4.50. 


If Clark R. Mollenhoff, a tough, tenacious (and 
often-honored) Washington correspondent for the 
Cowles newspapers, had not written the last chapter 
of this book, and included an appendix, he might be 
accused of what he deplores most in government re- 
ports: one-sided reporting. 

Most of his work is devoted to a highly subjective 
account of how the Truman and Eisenhower Ad- 
ministrations “covered up” information that was un- 
favorable to them—in the Pentagon, in the foreign- 
aid program, in the Bureau of Internal Revenue, and 
even in the White House. At times it seems to be an 
account of how Mr. Mollenhoff stood almost alone 
against the evil forces of suppression. 

Even now the brazenness of some of the cover-ups 
(overshadowed at the time by the scandals them- 
selves) is startling. Mr. Truman, spurning the doc- 
trine of “executive privilege,” simply resorted to 
“ducking and dodging” in an effort to avoid embar- 
rassment over income-tax scandals. 

Mr. Eisenhower invoked executive privilege dur- 
ing h‘s first term to keep the late Senator Joseph 
McCarthy from prying into a high-level Adminis- 
tration conference during the Army-McCarthy hear- 
ings on how to deal with the Wisconsin senator. 
His letter to the Secretary of Defense, which pre- 
vented McCarthy’s pillorying a young Army lawyer, 
was gencrally applauded by the nation’s press. 

Thereafter Mr. Eisenhower and his subordinates, 
citing that letter as if it were law, took an ever- 
broadening view of what information they could 
withhold from Congress and the public. Eventually 
they considered it their “privilege” to suppress, or 
attempt to suppress, the unsavory details of the 
Dixon-Yates and Adams-Goldfine scandals. 
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Charles Roberts, the reviewer, is White House corres- 
pondent for Newsweek. 


In his running account of these events Mr. Mol- 
lenhoff’s position, with few qualifications, seems to 
be that congressional committees should have un- 
limited access to all government files at all times. 
This would produce a lot of good copy. But with 
every government employee answerable to congres- 
sional headline-hunters, it would also produce chaos 
in the executive branch. 

Mr. Mollenhoff’s last chapter, ambitiously en- 
titled ‘““A Solution,” and his appendix, tend to red- 
ress the imbalance of his early chapters, in which he 
is too much a protagonist and in which he gives too 
short shrift to the solid grounds on which some presi- 
dents have resisted congressional demands. 

His obvious, though probably unattainable, cure 
for abuses of executive privilege is a series of laws 
precisely defining that now-fuzzy concept, with re- 
course on both sides to a third branch, the judiciary. 
Some of these laws, he concedes, should “cover the 
specific areas in which withholding of records is 
deemed necessary to the public good.” 

The lengthy appendix, a compilation of docu- 
ments that present both sides of the executive-privi- 
lege argument, makes the book a valuable reference 
work as well as a provocative plea for freedom of 
information. 

CHARLES ROBERTS 


Journalism—with realism 


JOURNALIST: EYEWITNESS TO HISTORY. By Herbert 
Brucker. The Macmillan Company. New York. $3.50 


The purpose of this volume in Macmillan’s Career 
Book Series 
teaching, and so on 


there are others on law, medicine, 
is simply to tell young as- 
pirants about journalism. But it is so far ahead of 
its kind that its appearance deserves celebration. Mr. 
Brucker, editor of The Hartford Courant, has 


written a book that anyone in the news business will 
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find stimulating. It is a “how-to” book that is at the 
same time a candid, searching, and at times troubled 
appraisal of American journalism today. The author 
has faith that the generation he is addressing may 
be able to set matters right, but he does not gainsay 
the challenges posed by indifferent publishers, con- 
formist editors, broadcasters addled by the Big Sell, 
and the complexities of the world they must cover. 
His discussion of modern newsroom practices and 
principles is lit up by anecdotes, which Mr. Brucker 
fetches from the archives as readily as he does from 
his own experience with the New York World, 
W orld’s Work, the School of Journalism at Columbia, 
the Courant, and elsewhere. All who labor in these 
vineyards have felt the need, at one time or an- 
other, for such a book as this; and the glad news 
is that the bill has been handsomely filled by a man 
who knows that “the journalist is first of all a re- 
porter,” and takes it from there. 


Bad guy wins 


TV IN AMERICA: The Morality of Hard Cash. By Meyer 
Weinberg. Ballantine Books, Inc., New York. 75¢. 


THE TELEVISION DILEMMA: Search for a Solution. By 
Yale Roe. Hastings House, New York. $4.50. 


The literature of television, mounting month by 
month, is overwhelmingly a literature of protest. The 
titles above illustrate two contrasting approaches: 
TV in America, by a leftist social historian, is an 
indictment of the industry worthy of Lincoln Stef- 
fens, who is, not incidentally, one of its author’s 
heroes; The Television Dilemma, by a network sales 
executive, is an earnest inquiry into what can be 
done. Professor Weinberg’s indictment, we grieve to 
report, makes a far more compelling tract than 
Mr. Roe’s search for a solution, which ends as a 
preachment for greater responsibility on the part of 
sponsors, broadcasters, government, and public. (All 
those in favor say “Aye”!) 


TV in America, drawing heavily on the quiz 
scandal and payola hearings and the reaction thereto, 
shows that, despite the brave talk of reform, 
sponsors, broadcasters, government and public have 
all behaved very much like Charles Van Doren. 
“What have you learned from this experience?” a 
reporter asked him, and he answered: “That’s for 
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you to say. All I want to do is just go home and 
try to forget the whole thing.” The press, too, says 
the author, cried loudly for reform—and then 
forgot the whole thing. (“Its greatest failure in 
modern times is in its role as the memory of the 
people.”) So it has been, he says, with Newton 
Minow: a rousing call for reform in the “wasteland” 
speech, followed by defeat in the House of the plan 
to strengthen the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, followed by the cooling of his (and the 
Kennedy Administration’s) ardor. And so it has 
been with network executives, whose pronounce- 
ments on such subjects as balanced programming 
and control by sponsors have been so contradictory 
as to make ridiculous, in the author’s view, the in- 
dustry’s case for self-regulation. 

No one who believes that television has a more 
important function than the selling of goods can 
read this well-documented tract without a sense of 
indignation, nor is it likely to be eased by Mr. 
Roe’s panaceas. The boldest of these calls for the 
three major networks to present simultaneously a 
one-hour, multi-sponsored cultural program, one 
evening a week. 

If Roe and Weinberg are at all typical, the bad 
guys among television’s critics have it all over the 
good guys—and that should be of concern to the 
gentry who genuflect to audience ratings. 


Noted briefly 


TIME ENOUGH: Essays in Autobiography. By Frank 
Luther Mott. The University of North Carolina Press. 
Chapel Hill, N. C. $6.00. 


These mellow essays by the erstwhile printer’s 
devil of the Tipton (Iowa) Advertiser, variously 
thereafter a country editor, an English professor, 
professor of journalism at Iowa, author of a monu- 
mental history of American magazines, co-editor of 
one of them (the Midland) , the foremost newspaper 
historian, and dean of the School of Journalism at 
Missouri, afford a pleasantly reflective excursion 
through a useful life. The title, Dr. Mott explains, 
alludes to his philosophy, ‘“‘which is simply the prin- 
ciple that anyone has time enough for anything he 
wants to do.” His life has exemplified it. 

In a chapter headed “A Journalist’s Testament,” 
he takes a look at the journalism of today. He finds 
better newspapers than we ever had before, but he 
is less certain that they are good enough for the 
times. He is hopeful that the trend toward serious 
journalism will quicken as other media force news- 




















papers into the back rows of the entertainment 
arena. In general, his judgments are conventional, 
his creed (an elaboration of Fiat Lux) unexception- 
able, his recollections of small town America like 
scores of other midland memoirists of his generation. 
Yet what Frank Luther Mott has to say about him- 
self and the profession he loves is written with such 
sincerity and grace that one’s only regret is (to judge 
from the $6 price for 248 pages) the monstrous cost 
of book manufacture in North Carolina. 


DEAD HORSE AND THE FEATHERBIRD. By Paul Jacobs. 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions. Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Free. 


This study throws together problems of the type- 
setter working on “bogus” or “reproduction” and 
the extra man in the cockpit of commercial airliners. 
The author, on the staff of the Center for the 
Study of Democratic Institutions and the University 
of California’s Institute of Industrial Relations, 
blames both unions and publishers for the continued 
existence of “dead horse.” Both sides, he says, assume 
false positions: unions defending reproduction but 
working out private deals, publishers opposing it 
“while encouraging its use against their competitors.” 
The real problem, he says, is the possibility of un- 
employment through automation. “Both labor and 
management,” he writes, “must soon acknowledge 
the human costs of their new technology and find 
ways to compensate for them.” This is a thoughtful, 
full discussion, possibly the best published on the 
subject to date. 


H. L. MENCKEN AND THE AMERICAN MERCURY ADVEN- 
TURE. By M. K. Singleton. Duke University Press. Dur- 
ham. $6.00. 


For ten years, from its first appearance in January, 
1924, H. L. Mencken put together that monthly mir- 
acle of provocation, The American Mercury. How 
the Yahoos howled! Though its peak circulation 
(reached in 1928) was but 84,000, its impact on life 
and letters in Mr. Coolidge’s America led Walter 
Lippmann to call Mencken “the most powerful in- 
fluence on this whole generation of educated people.” 
Professor Singleton scrutinizes the magazine, its 
origin, its content, its readers, its critics. While a bit 
pedantic (one footnote lists all of the issues in which 
no editorial appeared), the author proves an able 
guide to those who would explore a celebrated 
editorial mind. Mencken was partial to Negroes, 
convicts, and journalists as contributors, with the 
last-named predominating; and the Mercury ran 






































































From H.L. Mencken and the American Mercury Adventure 


many articles on the press, satirical and otherwise. 
The author is perhaps too inclined to regard the 
magazine’s decline in the 1930’s as a defeat. With 
Pfohibition repealed, Babbittry subdued, realism 
triumphant in literature, Fundamentdlists put to 
rout, and Anglo-Saxons a little less smug, most of its 
battles had been won. To the extent that it helped 
win them, it had served its purpose. 


THE SCANDALOUS MR. BENNETT. By Richard O'Connor. 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. Garden City, N.Y. $4.95. 


Bennett the Younger may not, the author suggests 
in his preface, be deserving of a serious biography; 
aside from his initiative in creating major news on 
occasion, as when he dispatched Henry M. Stanley 
to find Livingstone, Bennett was remarkable largely 
for his misanthropic eccentricities and escapades. 
The playboy publisher of the New York Herald can 
hardly fail to be diverting in the hands of as good a 
rewrite man as the author, but Mr. O’Connor seems 
more intent on relating how Bennett rode his horse 
into Newport’s most exclusive club, cabled an edi- 
torial headed “To Hell with the Pope,” and other 
bizarre episodes than in assessing the man’s contri- 
butions to his field. 
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UNFINISHED BUSINESS 
LSE TIA LLL SESE IEE: 


LETTERS 
UPI on Castro 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I am not at all certain what con- 
clusions readers were supposed to 
draw from your piece on our role 
in the reporting of Castro’s speech 
of December 1-2. [“The Night 
Castro ‘Unmasked’” by Mervin 
Block, summer, 1962.] But it is 
clear from the mail that some have 
been left with impressions that are 
substantially out of focus. 

This speech and its full meaning 
will be argued for years, but I think 
two principal points generally 
would be accepted: 

1. That Castro for the first time 
called himself a communist. 

2. That Castro made it clear he 
had so regarded himself for some 
time prior to the speech. 

There can be no faulting of the 
UPI on the first point, except by 
those who say a Marxist-Leninist 
is not a communist and they, I 
suppose, would also deny that a 
Hitlerite could be called a fascist. 

On the second point, we should 
not have said Castro had been a 
communist since his college days. 
We should have said that the proc- 
ess of conversion to communism 
dated back to his college days. 

On the larger point, however, | 
take some comfort in the fact that 
we did not (if I may coin a phrase) 
hesitate to call a spade a spade. 

ROGER ‘TATARIAN 
Executive editor 

United Press International 
New York 


An approval 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I want to compliment all con- 
cerned on the Castro-communism- 
since-college-days story. It looked 
funny up here, as it did down there, 
but you did something about it. 
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American news has long needed 
the kind of treatment contained in 
that article. The story happened 
to be one that fitted into the lib- 
cral-conservative tension in the 
land, but I think, more important, 
it put the finger on the sloppiness 
of many a copy desk, the circula- 
tion-mindedness of news editors, 
and the utter lack of dedication to 
the principle that it is accurate in- 
formation that is basic and that 
counts. It happens that UPI was 
on the short end of the stick this 
time, but AP has been there, and 
so have the network news people. 
I think it may be that it shows up 
most where foreign news and the 
cold war are concerned, but I have 
seen it show up on two-bit stories 
in the state of Vermont, too. Three 
loud cheers for a job overdue and 
may the probe continue. 
Joun A. SULLIVAN 
News director, WCAX-TV 


Burlington, Vermont 


A disapproval 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I have read and re-read the 
lengthy effusion, “The Night Cas- 
tro ‘Unmasked,’” in the Journa- 
lism Review, Summer, 1962, issue. 
I still don’t know what the hell 
it’s all about. I have discussed this 
with my associates and we cannot 
understand why the Review would 
devote six pages to nit picking. 

Each of your “translations” has 
Castro admitting that he was a 
dedicated Marxist. Marx was the 
co-conspirator in the creation of 
Communism. No matter how you 
cut it up or strain it, the Castro 
speech came out Communist. 

It seems to me the Review is 
taking on the coloring of Herbert 
Matthews, who is still irying to 
determine, after all these months, 
whether Castro is doctrinally Com- 


munist or merely under heavy 
Communist influence. 

Why the hell is the Review 
working up a lather about Castro 
being quoted out of context? With 
a lion at the gates it seems like a 
hell of a time to be worrying 
whether that bearded butcher, who 
is deadset on helping Communism 
destroy us, has had one of his 
tirades oversimplified. 

If this is the kind of thing we 
can expect, include me out. I was 
enthusiastic about the Review 
when its prospectus was being cir- 
culated. The American press needs 
periodic appraisal, as does any 
other profession, but this excur- 
sion is ridiculous. 

FraNK AHLGREN 

Editor, Commercial Appeal 

Memphis 


Wrong 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I find that in the summer Re- 
view [editorial, “A Tool for Jour- 
nalists”] you have seriously mis- 
quoted the appeal that The New 
Republic was making. You said 
that they were appealing for funds 
to reprint Webster II. Actually, 
they are appealing for funds to 
produce “a new discriminating 
dictionary.” This is quite a differ- 
ent project, and a more important 
one. It is too bad that the correct 
plea could not have received more 
widespread _ publicity. 

Because you are producing so 
fine and provocative a magazine, 
it grieves me to have to cite an 
error. But I feel I must cite it, 
since it is more than a minor slip. 

Tueopvore M. BERNSTEIN 

Assistant managing editor 

The New York Times 
New York 


The Review was in error. In an 
editorial in its issue of April 23, 
1962, The New Republic wrote as 
follows: “A new discriminating 
dictionary of the American lan- 
guage, bringing the old Webster’s 
up to date, will be increasingly 
needed as the old gradually be- 
comes both obsolete and unavaila- 
ble. The production of such a dic- 
tionary will require large financial 
resources as well as intelligence 





and long labor. Our great founda- 
tions could not spend money in 
the service of our society and the 
English-speaking world in general 
more constructively than by sup- 
porting such an undertaking.” 
THE EDITORS 


Critics needed 


TO THE REVIEW: 

Noting your letters of the last 
issue [from A. H. Kirchhofer and 
Raymond J. Wieloszynski, upstate 
New York editors, criticizing the 
Review’s premises ] 

Surely the press can do with 
fewer fogies or cheer leaders, 
either one. 

Surely it can do with as much 
serious, not necessarily grave, 
criticism as it can muster. 

Surely those who sigh or groan 
that there is yet another source 
of attentive criticism such as the 
Review are too much accustomed 
to sighing and groaning and, like 
Automats, emitting stale pie. 

Surely the Review is not per- 
fect. But its writers have in the 
issues past displayed some rt, 
some wit, and some point describ- 
ing a field one would guess to be 
of some interest to those who 
make their living in it. 

Let me say, then: Welcome, 
good work, good luck. 

Don Rosinson 
Eugene Register-Guard 
Eugene, Oregon 


Critics needed (2) 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I certainly do not agree with 
the editor [A. H. Kirchhofer] who 
wrote that he didn’t think such a 
publication was a proper function 
for a school of journalism. I cannot 
think of a better function (next to 
its primary one of making good 
journalists) for a school of journal- 
ism to perform than an objective 
and critical analyses of the edi- 
torial content of the press. 

WarrEN H. Pierce 
Times and 

Evening Independent 
St. Petersburg, Florida 


Chronicle erupts 


TO THE REVIEW: 

I never, never, never bother a 
fellow editor with a critique of his 
output. My attitude is based on 
the philosophy that we all do our 
best. And as you can gather, the 
Chronicle for the past number of 
years has been the subject, or 
target, of any number of surveys, 
appellations, critiques, evalua- 
tions, studies, and projects. 


We (and in some cases I) have 
been called everything from sewer 
rats to pioneers of the new 
journalistic generation. On the 
whole I am most gratified by this 
heady response to our modest 
publishing efforts, and I appreci- 
ate the spirit of these many 
clinical studies. 

Columbia Journalism Review, 
in the summer, 1962, issue, has 
finally stirred me to speak up, and 
I think it is only fair of me to 
comment on your author’s evalua- 
tion of the Chronicle [in “Two 
Days in the Press,” a staff-written 
study that displayed 1947 and 
1962 newspaper pages]. In the 
last two paragraphs of the caption, 
the writer implied that the 
Chronicle no longer has its own 
science writer, and that the 
Chronicle of today contains less to 
read than did the Chronicle of 
1947. 

I am sure you will be amused 
to learn that: first, we not only 
have our own science writer to- 
day, but he is a full-time, over- 
scale, experienced reporter among 
whose many assets is a degree 
from the Columbia Graduate 
School of Journalism. I think he 
is the best science writer in the 
country. His name is David Perl- 
man. 

In 1947, on the other hand, 
what was described as our science 
writer was a gentleman who was 
a free-lance writer employed on a 
part-time basis by the paper at a 
scale approximately one-fourth 
the regular full-time journeyman’s 
wage, and our coverage was rela- 
tively spotty. 

Just for the record, our science 
coverage is costing us approxi- 
mately six times as much as it did 
fifteen years ago. 

When your author states that 
the Chronicle today is much easier 


to read, [and has] much less to 
read” he is only half right. In a 
fit of ennui I had the two papers 
tallied and came up with the fig- 
ures that, despite all legends to 
the contrary, indicate the 1962 
Chronicle has approximately twice 
as much so-called “hard news” as 
did the 1947 Chronicle. 

I have not even bothered to 
compare the two papers in terms 
of local columnists and specialized 
departments, such as _ finance, 
sports news, the arts, and just plain 
nonsense. 

Scott NEWHALL 
Executive editor 
San Francisco Chronicle | 


The part of the caption to 
which Mr. Newhall objects reads: 

“(Note: The Chronicle had its 
own science writer in 1947 and 
he was given space for the polio- 
virus story.) 

“In summary: A paper more 
completely remodeled than any 
other in the display. Much easier 
to read, much less to read.” 

First point: The Review’s in- 
tent was not to discuss whether 
the 1962 Chronicle has a science 
writer, but to single out the 1947 
Chronicle as one of the few papers 
that sensed the importance of 
the polio-virus story. A better 
phrasing might have been: “The 
Chronicle had its own science 
writer as early as 1947 .. .” 

Second point: This caption, like 
the others in the story, referred 
strictly to the reading matter on 
the front pages of the newspapers. 

THE EDITORS 


FOLLOWING UP 


G-D v. P-D 


Members of the staff of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat have 
pointed out to the Review that 
the caption in “Two Days in the 
Press” about the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch fails to take note of gains 
by the Globe-Democrat since its 
purchase by S. I. Newhouse in 
1955. Not wishing to become in- 
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volved in a numbers game, the 
Review acknowledges that the 
Globe-Democrat has narrowed the 
Post-Dispatch lead ; 
however, all of the other papers 


circulation 


were judged over a fiftecn-year 
span, and the same standard had 
to be applied to St. Loui: 


Eagle eyes 


In the Review's survey were 
included two pages from The New 
York Times. In referring to the 
1962 page, the caption said that 
all of the stories were “by mem- 
bers of the Times staff.” Readers 
with magnifying glasses have since 
pointed out that the second most 
important story on the page, con- 
cerning the overthrow of the 
government of the Dominican Re- 
public, was written by The As- 
sociated Press. 


Overemphasis 


A number of readers found con- 
fusing the reproduction of a story 
from Time of March 17, 1961, 
alongside an article (“Loose 
Thinking on Latin America”) by 
Adclf A. Berle, Jr., and a reply 
from Time. Time’s reply was in- 
tended to respond only to the 
following quotation from the 
Berle article: “Time magazine 
printed an irresponsibly incorrect 
report of my own official visit to 
President Janio Quadros in 
March, 1961. There the New 
York rewrite office, not the local 
correspondent, was responsible.” 
Time responded: “Mr. Berle is 
correct in saying that our corres- 
pondent in Rio was not to blame; 
our misinformation came from 
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Washington.” The reply was not 
intended as a disavowal of the en- 
tire story, which also covered 
other aspects of the Brazilian 
situation. 


Misfortune 


In August, USA 1, the lavish 
monthly news magazine reviewed 
in the summer issue (“News in 
Tranquillity”) was absorbed by 
Show magazine after a life of four 
issues. Mourners agreed that the 
capital of $1,000,000 raised by the 
founder and editor, Rodney C. 
Campbell, was not enough when 
neither advertising nor subscrip- 
tion mailings came up to expecta- 
tions. Mr. Campbell said, accord- 
ing to The New York Times: 
“We have the satisfaction of 
knowing at least that our prob- 
lems did not stem from the edi- 
torial product. The reaction to 
the magazine was excellent from 


a 
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an editorial standpoint.” The re- 
viewer in these pages called USA 
I’s editorial product “calm, de- 
liberate . . . respectful of persons 
and institutions.” 


Every Monday 


The National 
ferred to in the summer issue as 


Observer, re- 


a Sunday newspaper, changed its 
weekly date of issue to Monday 
on July 16, to conform with the 
date of delivery to its 198,000 mail 
subscribers (as opposed to 60,000 
sold by newsstand or home de- 
livery). 


Revoked 


In the spring issue, the Review 
reproduced a portion of a federal 
examiner’s decision on the fate of 
WDKD, a radio station in Kings- 
tree, South Carolina, accused of 
broadcasting obscene material and 
too many commercials. On July 
25, the Federal Communications 
Commission refused to renew 
WDKD’s license, but granted a 
stay pending the submission of a 
petition by WDKD. It was the 
fourth such denial in a year. 


Absorbed: First issue of Show (October) after USA 1 purchase 



















The news 


SPECIAL SECTION 


from Latin America 


As part of its continuing study of mass media, 
the Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions, in Santa Barbara, California, has conducted 
a survey of the news coverage of Latin America 
by the United States wire services and The New 
York Times during the sample month of February, 
1962. The findings, distributed privately to a few 
journalists for comment, have prompted replies 
from both of the wire services and from the Times. 

In response to the interest aroused by the Cen- 
ter’s announcement in July of the existence of the 
study, the Review is printing in this special section 
excerpts from the findings and from the replies. 
The Review presents this previously unpublished 
material as documentation by professionals in a 
field that receives too little concerted study; the 
Review does not necessarily endorse the judgments 
expressed by the writers. 

The Center’s study represents the first phase of 
a broader inquiry into suppliers of news suggested 
by Alicia Patterson, editor and publisher of News- 
day, at a meeting of the directors of the Fund for 
the Republic, the Center’s parent organization. 
This phase was organized and directed by Frank 
K. Kelly, formerly of The Star, Kansas City, and 
The Associated Press, and now a vice-president of 
the Fund and staff administrator of the Center’s 
mass-media studies. Ten years ago, he was United 
States director for the International Press Insti- 
tute study, The Flow of the News. He had the ad- 
vice in this new project of a committee whose 
members were Miss Patterson; Harry S. Ashmore, 
formerly editor of The Arkansas Gazette and now 
editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica; William S. 


Excerpts from a report to the Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions 






Baggs, editor of the Miami News; Alan Hathway, 
managing editor, and William J. Woestendiek, edi- 
torial director of Newsday; and Paul Veblen, exec- 
utive editor of the Santa Barbara News-Press. 

As a first step in the study, four editors in the 
United States— two on small newspapers and two 
on large ones—were asked to review the dispatches 
of news agencies reaching them in February. Par- 
ticular attention was directed to reports from five 
major Latin American countries: Argentina, Bra- 
zil, Chile, Mexico, and Venezuela. A journalist 
now on the staff of the Fund prepared an examina- 
tion of The New York Times. 

As a further step, an editor in each of the five 
major countries was asked for a summary of Feb- 
ruary events in his country. This group was also 
asked to comment on the general quality of wire- 
service news coverage of the five coutries. 

Mr. Kelly concedes that this preliminary study 
does not meet all requirements for a thorough ex- 
amination of Latin American news coverage. He 
describes it as “impressionistic.” 

The Center has now undertaken the second 
phase of its study. In this survey, the editors of 
thirty newspapers, the major news magazines, and 
broadcast-news executives are being asked to re- 
port their use of dispatches the agencies supply. 
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[0] USED IN MIAMI NEWS 


The Associated Press for information about other Latin 


American republics during the month of February, 


A ssociated this file offers insufficient enlightenment. 


From Bolivia, for example, there was one short 
Press item during the month — announcing the arrival in 
La Paz of Prince Philip, who was touring South 
America. 
From Colombia, one of the closest friends of the 
By HAL HENDRIX United States in South America, there was only 


we . : brief comment on the OAS vote against Cuba and 
An examination of the Associated Press file from 


Latin America—that is, the material transmitted to a 
newspaper like The Miami News —for the month of 


short stories about a bus crash and a train wreck. 
From Peru came only shorts about a plane crash 


. ; ; and a bus wreck. 
February, 1962, discloses quickly that news reports 


from this important area of the world still are pitifully 
short in quantity and far from representative of 
events. Most of the major stories dealt with Cuba or 
events related to the Communist take-over in Cuba, 
and with Argentina’s troubles in the wake of the 


‘There was a short story from Chile noting that 
Billy Graham was conducting his crusade in 
Santiago. 

Panama got brief attention when the United 
States Secretary of Defense visited there. 





Organization of American States conference at Punta Hal Hendrix is Latin American editor-correspon- 
del Este, Uruguay, which also was linked to Cuba. dent of the Miami News, and was formerly the inter- 
For a reader or an editor dependent solely on The American specialist of The Star, Kansas City. 
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A bomb exploded in a Guatemalan church and 
that sent a paragraph across the news desks of the 
United States. 

There was no dispatch from Paraguay, El Sal- 
vador or Nicaragua. 

It seems from the month’s sampling that the long- 
standing attitude of the Latin American about pres- 
entation of news of his nation and problems in the 
United States still holds true — revolutions, earth- 
quakes, and other catastrophes make news in the 
North American press. 

Through the years the United States reader has 
caught an occasional glimpse of Latin America from 
reports of catastrophe, war, looting, piracy and po- 
litical upheaval. After the first flash of violence, 
little has been done to explain the causes of the 
events or acquaint the North American reader with 
the personalities involved. 

The imbalance in the flow of news from Latin 
America, compared with the flow from other parts 
of the world today, results in a continuing distor- 


tion of perspective. It has been estimated that about 
20 per cent of the reading matter in today’s North 
American newspapers is devoted to foreign affairs. 
Of that amount, a fraction of 1 per cent concerns 
the twenty Latin American republics in the West- 
ern hemisphere. 

I am firmly convinced that the United States 
reader has a genuine curiosity and interest in Latin 
American news. This, however, is a matter that most 
news editors have not yet accepted when they begin 
threshing the thousands of cabled words reaching 
them each day. Too many still are in the deeply 
instilled habit of allocating a low priority for Latin 
American news and seeking out only the capricious, 
trivial, or disastrous from the Americas. 

What is sorely needed in the United States press 
—and in the offerings of The Associated Press with 
respect to Latin America news coverage — is less 
of the trivial and more of the fundamental; more 
solid information and good news along with the 
turbulent developments. 





United 
Press 
International 


By AL MARLENS 


When a news service or a newspaper does its job 
well, it is against the odds. But at least the chance 
is there. United Press International in its coverage 
of Latin America during the month of February, 
1962, took a few halting steps out of the starter’s 
gate but never really entered the race. 

The bare, brutal statistics for the coverage on UPI’s 
“A” wire—the basic source of news for most clients 
of the continent’s five largest countries: 

Chile: For UPI, Chile’s 286,000 square miles and 
approximately 7,000,000 inhabitants did not exist. 
In the 28 days, no story was filed on that nation. 

Mexico: During the month, four brief stories 
carried a Mexican dateline. One, never heard of 
again, described in three short, second-hand para- 





Al Marlens is news editor of Newsday, Garden 
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graphs reported from a Mexican newspaper, an 
armed uprising by 500 men, unidentified. 

Brazil: Only once did this nation — not only the 
largest but the most important in any calculation of 
the future of Latin America — produce a story worth 
UPI’s close notice. It concerned the seizure of an 
American-owned utility by a state government. 

Argentina: One of the major news stories of the 
month occurred here and was followed almost daily 
during the first half of February. It concerned the 
demands of the military on President Frondizi and 
Argentina’s resulting break in diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. No other aspect of Argentine life was 
reported on during the month. 

Venezuela: During the month Venezuela produced 
three stories for UPI; the wire service can fairly 
be said to have produced none of its own. The three: 
a government announcement that it had broken up 
a plot against it, a plane crash, a speech by Presi- 
dent Betancourt. 

The major preoccupation was, of course, Cuba. 
Cuba was reported on from all directions: from the 
United Nations, from the Organization of American 
States in Washington, from Havana, from Miami, 
from Moscow, from Ottawa, from the North At- 
lantic ‘Treaty Organization in Paris. 

A daily wire report is an unwieldly thing, without 
neat categories. It interrupts itself with bulletins and 


revisions, with real and imagined new leads. To 
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create geographical categories is automatically to do 
some injustice. Stories from the world compete with 
each other; to say of one, in retrospect, that it was 
under-written is to be patently unfair. 

What follows therefore unavoidably commits some 
injustice simply because it is in retrospect, and be- 
cause it does not acknowledge the unknowable things 
that make their unwelcome contribution to any 
newspaper. It is the product alone that is judged. 

The only prolonged Latin reaction to the Punta 
del Este conference occurred in Argentina, where 
the leaders of Argentina’s military forces exerted 
pressure on President Arturo Frondizi for his de- 
cision to abstain on the vital sections of the resolution 
on Cuba. Precisely what the military men sought and 
precisely how much Frondizi gave — these are the 
essential questions in such a situation. One can read 
in vain for a clear answer through yards of UPI 
copy. Here is the day-by-day progress of the Frondizi 
story as reported by UPI: 

February 1, 4:35 am. (New York time): “In- 
formed sources” said the military sent messages to 
Frondizi demanding: “The resignation of Foreign 
Minister Miguel A. Carcano.... Discontinuance of 
diplomatic relations with Castroite Cuba within 48 
hours; other [unspecified] changes in Argentina’s 
foreign policy.” 

10:01 am.: A new lead was sent for the story 
with a significant omission: The diplomatic break 
with Cuba no longer had a time limit. 

11:28 a.m.: Bulletin: “Argentine military leaders 
...today were reported to have forced the resigna- 
tion of Foreign Minister Miguel Angel Carcano.” 
The report was attributed to “diplomatic circles.” 

February 2,6:55 a.m.: “Argentine soldiers, sailors 
and airmen were confined to barracks early today 
in possible anticipation of a showdown on their com- 
manders’ demands for a break with Fidel Castro’s 
Cuba.” There followed a “report” that the am- 
bassador to Cuba had been called home as a prelude 
to a break. Then: “Carcano refused yesterday to 
confirm reports that his resignation has already been 
handed in.” 

10:30 a.m.: The report of the ambassador’s re- 
call was now offered as a fact and it was moved 
as a new lead to the story. The armed forces were 
still in the barracks. 

Febuary 3: Unexpectedly, Frondizi made a public 
speech defending his policy at Punta del Este. A 
news piece reported the speech; then an analysis 
story said Frondizi was bowing to the military. In 
am apparent attempt to make the two compatible, an 
insert was made in the analysis. 
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February 4: A story repeated the “report” that 
Carcano’s resignation had been agreed to. “Sources” 
said the break with Cuba would come February 8. 

February 5: The generals met and again said 
nothing. This, UPI said, was a “wait and see” at- 
titude; the generals were waiting to see if Frondizi 
would break with Cuba. UPI now had “observers” 
estimate it would take until the end of February for 
details to be cleared up and the break made. This 
replaced the February 4 prediction of a break on 
February 8; which replaced a timeless prediction 
made at 10 a.m. on February 1; which replaced an 
earlier prediction on February 1 that the break would 
come by February 3. 

The story referred to “reports” that Carcano’s 
resignation had been demanded, but not to the UPI 
bulletin that said it had already been handed in. 

February 5, 2:58 p.m.: The numbers game, like 
an amoeba, reproduced itself as two games. The am- 
bassador was to be withdrawn on February 8 and 
the break was to come within 30 days. 

February 7, 4:11 a.m.: The story quoted a foreign 
office official as saying the break would come “this 
week end.” (February 9 or 10.) 

February 8, 5:08 p.m.: Bulletin: “Argentina has 
broken diplomatic relations with Cuba, the foreign 
ministry announced today.” The game was over. 

The story has some postscripts. When the break 
finally came, UPI — neither in its bulletin nor its 
later wrapup story — ever carried a single sentence 
from the Argentine government on the reasons for 
the break in diplomatic relations. And when Carcano 
went before the foreign relations committee of the 
Argentine senate to explain the position of the 
government at Punta del Este, the testimony oc- 
cupied two paragraphs low in a long story about 
Castro-inspired street demonstrations. Carcano, .de- 
spite UPI’s bulletin, lasted until the cabinet resigned 
in mid-March. And, for all we know, those troops 
are still confined to barracks. 

One of the few other Latin stories that made 
headlines during the month was the general strike 
against the government of Cheddi Jagan in British 
Guiana. In general, UPI’s coverage of this action 
story, beginning with the strike on February 14, was 
adequate. 

Yet there sticks in an editor’s mind a gnawing 
annoyance. In several thousand words of copy, not 
once did UPI identify the opposition political parties 

the organizers of the strike-——by name. There 
was the mention of “opposition leaders Dr. Forbes 
Burnham and Peter Daguiar,” but never were we 
told they are the leaders of the People’s National 
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Congress (Burnham) and the United Force 
(Daguiar) . 

The failure to give the names of these two politi- 
cal parties may seem a forgivable misdemeanor. It is 
really a basic kind of failure, at the level of police 
reporting — and that is a failure at a high, not a 
low level. Those two missing names were important 
because they represented simple, obtainable facts. 

Cuba and its continuing development as a full 
Communist state created not only its own splash in 
the news but the ripples that made most of the 
news in Latin America during the month. UPI’s 
coverage of Cuba exhibited both its strength as a 
large, news-gathering organization and its weakness 
as a disseminator of meaningful information. Cuba 
was covered from all points of the globe, including 
a NATO meeting in Paris and a parliamentary de- 
bate in Ottawa (the latter a particularly good story) . 
Castro’s interminable speeches were covered faith- 
fully and properly; the anti-Castro colony in Miami 
was covered somewhat too faithfully and uncritically. 

But the record is less clear if one asks: How much 
did UPI’s coverage of Cuba — scarcely a day in 
the month without a Cuba story — increase a North 
American’s understanding of the unpleasant man 
with the beard and his unpleasant friends? Here is 
some of the evidence from the UPI file: 

On February 1, a Miami dateline story moved in 
the early morning, and a rewritten version of it 
moved in New York later the same day. 





The Miami story, based on radio monitoring of 
a Havana rally, refers in the lead to crowds 
“mustered” by Castro “bellowing” demands for the 
closing of Guantanamo naval base. The second 
paragraph calls them “mobs.” The third paragraph: 

A new slogan heard over the air — ‘Worms 
(foes of Castro) at home, the people in the 
street!” — suggested to observers here that 


Castro may be having some difficulty drawing 
crowds to his recurrent mass meetings. 


Within the week, a UPI story reported a crowd 
of more than a million in Havana’s main square to 
listen to Castro, tiie largest ever assembled there. 

Restricted to radio monitoring, a reporter can 
understandably be frustrated by the one-sided version 
of his story coming from Havana. But it is, at the 
least, questionable whether the use of “mobs” for 
crowds arid “bellow” for shout is the way to redress 
the balance. One waits in vain for a UPI story on 
the meetings of anti-Castroites in Miami which de- 
scribes them as mustered, bellowing mobs. 

On February 14, Carlos Rafael Rodriguez, a vet- 
eran Communist, replaced Fidel Castro as head of 


Cuba’s Land Reform Institute. UPI used the occa- 
sion to send an analysis piece that editors could have 
run as a supplement to the main story or, by editing 
in certain information, by itself. 

The analysis tried to place the day’s action in con- 
text, saying what had gone before to make it logical, 
and what was likely to come after. It included a 
compact biography of Rodriguez. That much was 
good. Then this vital but totally bewildering back- 
ground paragraph: 


Rodriguez’ ascendance in the Cuban political 
firmament became evident last year when, as 
head of the state planning commission, he suc- 
ceeded Ernesto (Che) Guevara, erstwhile 
crown prince, as Cuban economic czar. Gue- 


vara remains as head of the Cuban national 
bank. 


What reader (not to mention editor) was sup- 
posed to understand Rodriguez’s job progression? 
First, he was head of the state planning commission ; 
we were not told what this was, but we must assume 
it meant he was the head of a commission that was 
in charge of planning for the state’s economy. That 
sounds important, but he progressed from it when he 
succeeded Guevara as “Cuban economic czar.” It is 
too unlikely that Castro would have an important 
state official bearing the title “czar;” the associations 
are too negative. So we found out neither the title 
nor the job description of the apparently important 
position in which Guevara was replaced a year ago 
by Rodriguez. 

During the month, two first-rate stories were sent 
——the two best pieces in the period—for release 
Sunday, March 4. One, which moved on February 
21, gave a brief description of the economic situation 
of each nation in Latin America, keyed to the status 
of the Alliance for Progress. The other, moved Feb- 
ruary 27, was a close look at Haiti. In the main, they 
are evidence of good intent, good execution, and 
UPI’s ability to distinguish a good story. 

Yet figures supplied by UPI show that many of its 
readers never will get to see these stories. UPI serves 
1,200 newspapers in the United States, but only 170 
of them have Sunday editions. And although both 
these stories were for use March 4 or later, the 
press’s aversion to a story bearing an old release date 


is well known. The release date really meant March 
4 or never. 


In summary: 

1. A great failure of UPI in February was the 
simple failure to report things of importance. Fig- 
ures supplied by UPI show that it has 219 full-time 


employees in 25 South and Central American na- 
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tions, at least one news bureau in 13 of them, and 
part-time employees in all of them. The news prod- 
uct produced by this organization during the month 
did not come close to reflecting the size of the staff. 

2. The greater failure was the failure of omission, 
the failure to convey important information. Ex- 
amples: the loss of opportunity in the Rodriguez 
story in Cuba, and the failure to report from Brazil 
both on the government’s Punta del Este position and 
on the turmoil over land reform. 

3. The failures of commission cover a broad range. 
In almost all cases, they were magnified reflections 
of the misdeeds committed communally by the 
American press. ‘hese failures of commission include 
totally unqualified acceptance of time as the domi- 
nant element in the presentation of the news story. 

Poor reporting afflicted UPI, as it afflicts every 
news medium every month. Here is one of the most 
flagrant examples: 

There was a presidential election in Costa Rica 
on February 4, and UPI sent four stories before, 
during, and after the vote. A reader who read all of 
the 1,000 words in these four stories, would still not 
know: how long a term of office the president has 
(one story noted that the last election was held in 
1958) ; the names of two of the three parties run- 
ning candidates, or whether there are such names; 
the powers of the office being sought; the position — 
left, right or center —of candidates or parties. 

+. Poor selection must be held responsible for the 
sending of some strange stories while stories of a vital 
nature were almost ignored. There were a number 
of these during the month, but one of them at least 
serves this editor a purpose he had not anticipated — 
ending this report with the words of Billy Graham, 
the evangelist, a UPI favorite. 

After sending a number of short stories reporting 
on his geographical progress during a tour of Latin 
America, UPI turned its wire over to Graham for a 
long piece “written exclusively for UPI” on his im- 
pressions. It was, appropriately this time, considering 
its author’s occupation, for Sunday release. It says: 


During the past two years I read everything 
I could lay my hands on about Latin America 
and I thought I was quite well versed on this 
part of the world.... 

But I changed my mind! 

... There’s no doubt more Americans are 
reading about Latin America than ever before, 
but most of us are really uninformed about 
the world south of the Rio Grande. 


Amen. 
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The 
New York 
Times 


By JOSEPH P. LYFORD 


Because of its unique emphasis on foreign news, 
because of the size of its editions, and because it 
maintains its own staff of full-time correspondents 
in Latin America, The New York Times was in- 
cluded in this study as a special example of relatively 
heavy reporting on developments in South America, 
as well as an example 





through its leased wires — 
of a major news supplier to other newspapers. 

This report is not written with the intention of 
stressing statistics, but some statistical summary seems 
necessary as an introduction. Certainly, the quantity 
of items published in February establishes the fact 
that the Times gave very frequent attention to Latin 
America. In 28 days, 273 items appeared that fell 
within the range of this study, or an average of 
between 9 and 10 stories per day. 

Despite the quantity of stories published, the 
Times’s Latin American coverage was geographically 
uneven and restricted in subject matter. Only 136 
stories of the 273 carried the dateline of a Latin 
Amcrican country, which means that about half the 
Times stories were about Latin America, but not 
from Latin America. Most of these carried New 
York and Washington datelines. Of the 273 items, 
t2 were two paragraphs or less. Ordinarily these 
small items dealt with events that one might classify 
as geological, economic, or political “accidents.” 

Nearly half of the 273 stories— 110—were about 
Cuba or the Cuban situation. Few of these pieces 
were filed from Cuba; the Times in February had 
no correspondent on the island. Of these “Cuban” 
pieces, nearly half —45—dealt with the aftermath 
of the meeting of the foreign ministers of the Or- 
ganization of American States at Punta del Este, 
which ended January. 31. The immense concentra- 
tion of the Times on Punta del Este is exemplified 
by the fact that on February 1, of 13 pieces on 
Latin America, 12 were about the conference. 


Joseph P. Lyford is an executive of the Fund for 
the Republ.c in New York, with journalism ex peri- 
ence on the Boston Post, International News Service, 
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The same emphasis is evident in the stories on 
Latin America emanating from Washington and 
New York (mainly United Nations sources). The 
Times was, of course, not entirely responsible for this 
emphasis; it was simply reporting UN discussions 
and administration statements. Nevertheless the ef- 
fect was to increase further the lopsidedness of the 
Latin American news budget. It should also be 
pointed out that much of the Washington and New 
York material was repetitive. 

The issue of February 1 provides a good example 
of such redundancy, which, it should be said, the 
Times requires as a‘“newspaper of record.” A front- 
page piece from Washington, by E. W. Kenworthy, 
gave a well-rounded picture of Punta del Este de- 
velopments as seen by our government officials. A 
perceptive background feature, “Impact of Punta 
del Este,” by Tad Szulc, presented a view of de- 
velopments as seen from the site of the conference. 
A second Punta del Este dateliner, by Juan de Onis, 
quoted Secretary of State Dean Rusk on the official 
United States view, which had already been re- 
ported extensively by Kenworthy and Szulc. The 
Times also printed the text of the same Rusk state- 
ment. An editorial, ““At Punta del Este,” introduced 
the Times’s view of the matter — essentially a re- 
capitulation of the actions of the conference. A 
Times summary of OAS conterence developments, 
“Actions on the Americas,” listed the same events. 

There is no question but that the Times did 
an exhaustive job of reporting 





and re-reporting — 
these diplomatic crises. A reader must ask, however, 
whether the immense quantities of space devoted to 
the subject could not have been used more effec- 
tively on other aspects of the Latin American scene. 
The main sources of news, other than Punta del 
Este, during the month of February were Rio de 
Janeiro, Buenos Aires, and Georgetown (British 
Guiana). Brazil provided thirty-three stories, almost 
all dealing with either the government’s attitude 
on Punta del Este and Cuba or the telephone-com- 
pany seizure. Buenos Aires accounted for ten stories. 
Georgetown was the source of seventeen stories, nine 
dealing with the riots and demonstrations against 
the government of Premier Cheddi Jagan. 
Meanwhile, what were Times readers getting from 
other parts of Central and South America? In a 
month, the dateline of Mexico City appeared in the 
Times seven times, and only two of the stories — 
one dealing with Mexican protests against an import 
tax on United States periodicals (a story that was 
not followed up) the other with pollution of Mexi- 
can water by the United States — could be said 
to have even secondary news significance. Only four 


stories were written from Venezuela, one of them 
about a forest fire and two about the arrival and 
departure of Prince Philip of Britain. Chile produced 
a half a dozen small items. Colombia was the source 
of only three small stories. Uruguay, if one excludes ' 
the Punta del Este conference reports, produced one 
small piece about a strike. The whole month evoked 
a single one-paragraph item from Peru, about the 
visit of Prince Philip. Ecuador also owed its pres- 
ence in the Times news pages entirely to Prince 
Philip’s visit and departure. No stories appeared 
from Paraguay. Elections in Costa Rica produced a 
piece from Times correspondent Paul P. Kennedy; 
and the Dominican Republic was noted in the Times 
by half a dozen or so articles. 

An impressionistic summary of the stories filed 
from South America would have to emphasize that 
the reader of the February Times received very little 
information about the economic, cultural and social 
developments on the entire continent, and that most 
of what items he did receive came from three coun- 
tries. The remainder of Latin America could have 
been in hibernation. 

There is also significance in the subject matter. 
Almost without exception, the reports printed in the 
Times were occasioned by statements of government 
officials, by various “accidents,” or by political 
events. It does not appear that more than a scatter- 
ing of reports from Latin American countries were 
primarily the result of independent investigation. 

The point to be made is that most of the Times 
Latin American stories were records of events of 
a purely political nature, usually generated by a 
statement, a press conference, or a meeting of some- 
sort, and accompanied by relatively little explana- 
tion of social or economic conditions contributing to 
the events. There were almost no stories filed that 
attempted to investigate potential sources of news. 

It might also be said that, with notable excep- 
tions such as Szulc’s evaluation of the Punta del 
Este conference results and de Onis’s decription of 
the Brazilian land reform bill, most of the Times 
special reports dealt with events that could have 
been covered by the wire services. An examination 
of wire-service dispatches from Latin America in 
February shows that a majority of the Times special 
reports did in fact deal with spot news events 
covered by the AP and UPI. 

A critic of the Times coverage in this period 
would undoubtedly concentrate on the unevenness 
of its coverage, both in geography and content. He 
would also center his fire on what seems to be an 
assumption of the 77mes editorial staff that the type 
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of government-generated news characteristic of 
Times coverage for February is the most essential 
type of information to be reported from Latin 
America. The critic might ask: Should the Times 
allow its news treatment of an entire continent to 
be so determined? Could not a reporter of know- 
ledge and experience be better utilized in probing 
the conditions that create the political crises so 
faithfully recorded by the Times? Could not there 
be more illuminating reporting from the hinterlands, 
like the pieces by Juan de Onis on the rise of the 
peasant leagues in northeast Brazil that appeared in 
the April 9 and 10 issues of the Times? 

In response, a defender of the Times might say 
that the necessity for giving full coverage to Punta 
del Este took away time and space that would 
ordinarily have been devoted to producing stories 
on other subjects. He also might say that it is not 
the purpose of a newspaper to educate people about 
the nature or aspect of a country and its people, 
but to record observable events. A newspaper, it 
could be argued, cannot expect to offer a running 
diary of a culture or an economy; its function is to 
be a seismograph for the tracing of rumbles and 
disruptions. Like the seismograph, the Times will 
cover an earthquake — political or geological — 
when it takes place and not before. 

However, if one accepts the argument that the 
function of a newspaper is to record the quakes, 
then there seems to be little reason for a newspaper 
to maintain its own special staff of correspondents 
when it is already paying for two wire services. 

The frequency of stories on Latin America from 
Washington raises another point. Granted that 
these stories were an indispensable part of the day’s 
news, the fact remains that they constitute a very 
high percentage of the total material provided a 
Times reader about Latin America, and that the 
stories are about what our government officials have 
to say about the subject, not what the reporters or 
Latin American nationals have to say. The news con- 
tent of the Latin American budget of any United 
States newspaper is thus watered down considerably. 

The same applies, for the most part, to the Latin 
American stories that emanate from the UN. In 
February, these were largely accounts of UN debates 
provoked by Cuban reaction to expulsion. The 
stories were essential, and competently done, but the 
fact remains that again the information they sup- 
plied was restricted. 

One seems obliged to return to the point that 
the high percentage of Latin American stories that 
covered the Cuban crisis reflects an assumption that 
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almost the only news about Latin America fit to 
print is that which deals with United States-Cuba 
relations, or—by extension—§is related to im- 
mediate United States interests. 

Any discussion of the quality and distribution 
of the Times February coverage of Latin America 
seems eventually to boil down to a definition of what 
is essential news in the foreign field, and what is the 
role of a special correspondent of a newspaper that 
also has the wire services. ‘ 

The Times record in reporting and following up 
the battle reports cannot be criticized on any 
ground. Day after day Times readers received the 
latest developments in the anti-Jagan riots in 
Guiana. Just as energetically the Times pursued the 
happenings in Brazil connected with the IT&T 
seizure. But whether British Guiana was so import- 
ant in the Latin American scheme of things that it 
rated a dozen stories on the Jagan riots — about 
twice the month’s output from Mexico City and far 
surpassing the combined coverage of a dozen other 
nations — is debatable. 

It is understandable that the wire services, which 
are responsible for “covering” everything from 
tennis-match results to deaths of minor Chilean 
poets, cannot hope to provide investigative reporting. 
A newspaper that has its own foreign staff, however, 
would seem to have opportunities to do just this. 
A four- or five-man staff of roving reporters obvi- 
ously cannot conduct information expeditions in 
every country of a vast continent, or write daily 
pieces in a dozen countries at once, but this type 
of “expeditionary” or “diagnostic” reporting has 
been done successfully in the past (sometimes by 
the Times itself) —and provided unusual glimpses 
of exciting realities of life that exist far from a 
capital city. Too many editors denigrate such re- 
ports by calling them “color stories” or “timeless 
features.” They are not. Such reports are vital news. 

If one is to try to evaluate the Times handling 
of Latin America in February, news standards must 
be kept in mind. If news is what “happens” on a 
particular day at a particular place then the Times 
has carried out its responsibility in at least a hand- 
ful of Latin American nations. If news is to be de- 
fined as information that illuminates a situation, that 
builds a sophisticated understanding of a nation and 
its people, that is obtained first-hand by a reporter 
from primary sources, that is checked independently 
of hearsay or political sources, the Times may be 
fairly charged with having provided much less than 
is needed. Yet it has done a far better job than 
any other American newspaper: and this is the most 
ominous fact of all. 


Comments from Latin America 


By FRANK K. KELLY 


What do the editors who participated in our study 
of agency coverage of Latin America have to offer 
in the way of professional suggestions? 

Here are the main points emphasized by the editor 
who reviewed the march of events in Venezuela: 


The quality of the coverage given Venezuelan 
news by the agencies is always as good as their cor- 
respondents happen to be — no better and no worse. 
If one of them happens to have a good man, the 
coverage of that agency will be superior to that of 
its rival; if it loses that man, and gets an inferior 
one, its coverage will be behind.... 

What can be done to improve their work? 

1. Better men. This means the agencies should 
pay better, and get the highest type of men... . The 
men should have good educations, broad back- 
grounds, and fluency in the language of their assign- 
ment. 

2. More men. It is impossible to cover the news 
from Venezuela with one or two men. This means 
the budgets should be increased to allow for more 

3. More areas with direct coverage. Coverage 
from Maracaibo and the oil fields — not to mention 
other cities— is poor. Either there should be 
stringers in .hese areas, or there should be enough 
personnel so two or three reporters can constantly 
travel and cover these areas, and be able to go there 
when something happens. 


The Chilean editor who participated in our study 
wrote: 


AP and UPI both send to their Latin American 
desks in New York a fairly heavy flow of news from 
Chile.... Both UPI and AP burden their heads of 
bureau with the additional duties of managing the 
business side. This cuts sharply their available time 
for reporting. They have to depend to a considerable 
extent on their local assistants. Wire-service work 
is the hardest in journalism and the one that offers 
to local employees the least satisfaction. The pay 
in Chile is below the average and inevitably the 
ablest men leave the wire services and enter a news- 
paper or magazine as soon as they have made a 
name. This means that much of the reporting is 
done shallowly by second-rate reporters... . 

Some simple measures could improve the cover- 
age. It should be a principle that any correspondent 
should be bilingual, that he should have a period 
of adaptation of several weeks before writing on any 
country, that his staff should include at least one 


highly paid assistant or, if possible, that he should 
be freed from administrative responsibilities. 


The report from Argentina was prepared by 
Francisco Rizzuto, director of Veritas, Buenos Aires, 
and a former secretary of the Inter American Press 
Association. Mr. Rizzuto commented, in part: 


The North American news agencies — Associated 
Press and United Press International, as well as 
the others that provide services to Argentine news- 
papers, have a dual role in Buenos Aires. Aside 
from their local desk or news staffs they have their 
foreign desk or correspondents’ desk. While the 
former receives, edits, and distributes information 
coming in from abroad, the latter is engaged in 
gathering the news originating in the country to 
be sent abroad.... 

The foreign correspondents of North American 
news agencies are not necessarily North Americans, 
and that is an excellent policy adopted recently by 
the AP and UPI.... In effect, the local agencies 
of the Associated Press and the United Press Inter- 
national are Argentine offices, with 70 per cent or 
more of native personnel, and with more than half 
of the people on the correspondents’ desk being 
Argentines. 


Not all observers share Mr. Rizzuto’s view. When 
I was in Latin America, North Americans told me 
that one of the deficiencies in agency coverage was 
the lack of North American correspondents. AP and 
UPI were relying too largely on natives of the coun- 
tries to cover explosive developments that often in- 
volved relatives or friends of the native reporters. 

The report prepared by W. D. Shanahan of The 
News (Mexico City) reveals an astonishing number 
of important events that were scantily covered in 
the dispatches sent from Mexico to the United 
States by the agencies. Mr. Shanahan’s thorough 
summary made me realize how little we know about 
what is going on in the large country just below the 
Rio Grande. His description of the way the agencies 
operate in Mexico does not offer much hope for 
extensive coverage of the country. He wrote: 

All three of these wire services operate in the 
same manner. Each has a reporter who mans the 
day shift, one on the night shift, and a bureau man- 
ager... . Each wire service has a special arrangement 
with one of the metropolitan newspapers to receive 
duplicate copies of all local stories. This means the 
wire service actually has a staff of native reporters 
at work for them. 
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In addition the wire services maintain “stringers” 
in the leading cities outside of the capital. These 
stringers generally are reporters on one of the news- 
papers using the particular wire service.... 

All factors considered, I believe the wire services 
do a fairly good job of reporting and distributing 
news. Naturally the operation could be improved by 
the usual methods — putting on more men and pay- 
ing higher salaries to attract better qualified men 
for specialized fields. However, I believe the wire 
services feel that the amount of business they are 
doing in Mexico and the amount of news originating 
from here does not warrant the additional expense 
this would require. 


When the suggestions of all the editors in North 
and South America are reviewed, what emerges? 

As I see it, these things emerge: 

1. Aneed for institutes for foreign correspondents, 
comparable to’the institutes established by the State 
Department for foreign-service officers, to give wire- 


service reporters and editors the professional perspec- 
tives needed. 

2. The need for publishers and broadcasters to 
give the wire services greater financial support, to 
enable the agencies to hire, train, and keep men of 
high caliber. 

3. The need for periodic conferences by pro- 
fessional newspaper men and broadcasters, to be 
held alternately in Latin America and in the United 
States. These conferences would not focus on the 
technical and legal prdblems that occupy so much 
of the time of the Inter American Press Association, 
but would be frank exchanges of background in- 
formation on the main currents of events in the 
Western Hemisphere. 

The open discussion of important trends in the 
Hemisphere, conducted by editors and broadcasters, 


would help to widen public interest in the flow of 
the news. 





Replies from AP, UPI, the Times 


FROM THE ASSOCIATED PRESS: 
Frank Starzel, general manager (now retired): 


The Associated Press welcomes examination of 
its news report and constructive criticism and sug- 
gestions. Here are a few observations on some of 
the specific points made, plus some general state- 
ments on the matters under discussion: 

On the question of whether The Associated Press 
and United Press International should rely more 
heavily on North Americans or more heavily on 
nationals of the various countries, Mr. Kelly notes 
that there are two distinct schools of thought. ‘The 
AP practice is to use both; moreover, all of the 
North Americans sent to Latin America are defi- 
nitely bilingual. 

The amount of news coverage that comes out of a 
country depends, not on the amount of “business” 
that the agency does in that country, but on the 
amount of outside interest there is in what is going 
. on in the country. 

That we have subscribers in a country does mean 
that the chief of bureau or correspondent has added 
administrative duties. Any suggestion that this is a 
handicap or somehow interferes with AP news cover- 
age is unrealistic, to say the least. On the contrary, 
it means that the office has a larger staff, better 
facilities, and added news sources to throw into the 
coverage of a big story. On balance, the outside 
world gets better news coverage because of the 
larger operation within the country. 

We know that Latin America is important and 
that a sizable group of United States editors is inter- 
ested in greater news coverage from that area (al- 
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though this is not always translated into use by their 
newspapers of the coverage provided them). 

The AP has increased its staff and its coverage 
in Latin America in recent years. In addition to staff 
members regularly based in the larger news centers, 
highly qualified experts are frequently sent on roving 
assignments of the type discussed in the summary. 

While “occurrence” news still must have high- 
priority coverage, The Associated Press has placed 
more and more emphasis in recent years on the 
background story, the situation wrapup, the analysis, 
the human interest story that reveals something about 
the people of the country. This idea has been done 
in Latin America as in other parts of the world. 

The demand for this type of news, and the ac- 
ceptance of it by editors and readers, has been grow- 
ing steadily. A major breakthrough occurred, by 
coincidence, in the same month that was selected 
for the studies quoted in the summary — February, 
1962. In that month The Associated Press started 
servicing its “AP World Spotlight,” which now reg- 
ularly gets full-page Sunday play in many papers. 

Five foreign stories regularly make up the “Spot- 
light” budget. And almost always one of the five 
is a story from an AP staff writer in Latin America. 
Latin American coverage was further augmented in 
September in “AP Special Report,” a new program 
of background stories for afternoon newspapers. 

The Associated Press Managing Editors Associa- 
tion, organized in 1933 to provide better liaison be- 
tween managing editors of member newspapers and 
the AP management and staff, has appointed “Con- 
tinuing Study Committees” every year from 1948 on. 

Each year editors have been especially assigned to 
the foreign news report. Latin American news has 


figured regularly in the studies. This year a report of 
Philip S. Heisler, managing editor of the Baltimore 
Sun, again by coincidence, came during February. 
Heisler queried 100 members of APME, selecting 
newspapers to give a cross section of the United 
States. He had responses from 78. Some of his find- 
ings follow: 

1. Question: Do you still think South and Central 
American news coverage is neglected? 

No — 40 

Yes — 37 
(This represents a significant change. Past APME 
continuing study reports indicated that editors were 
mostly of the opinion that (1) South American news 
was neglected and (2) this neglect was a result of a 
conclusion that there was little reader interest.) 

2. Question: Do you think reader interest in South 
and Central American news has increased in recent 
years? 

Yes — 57 
No — 18 
The same — 2 

3. Question: Are you printing more South and 

Central American news in your paper? 
Yes — 56 
The same — 22 








Major weaknesses in coverage from the area, as’ ~ 


rated by the editors: lack of backgrounders, lack 
of wrapups, slow follow-ups, lack of features, spot 
news. Many editors also urged better photo coverage. 

Herbert Corn, then managing editor of The W ash- 
ington Star (since retired), wrote: “I have seen 
efforts to improve South of the Border coverage rise 
and fall during the past 20 years. In my opinion the 
coverage cannot become adequate until the news- 
papers demand it and then use it. Surveys have 
shown that the best efforts of the AP, particularly at 
backgrounding, failed to get the general usage they 
deserve. The AP service must rely on response from 
its clients to direct its planning.” 


FROM UNITED PRESS INTERNATIONAL: 


Earl J. Johnson, vice-president and editor: 


I think that this report has tried to cever such a 
broad surface that it has sacrificed depth. Surely the 
Center will want to underwrite something more 
searching and practicable. This would require lots 
of money and knowledgeable investigators who could 
be employed full time. 

I understand that the part-timer who looked into 
our file examined only one side of UPI’s national 
double-trunk wire. Apparently he did not have time 
to look at the wire that had carried special dispatches 
dealing with cultural, social, and economic develop- 
ments in Latin-American countries. 

In addition, our special Latin-American report, 
which is distributed to about twenty-five clients espe- 
cially interested in Latin-American service, was 
ignored. 

On the average. we have more than a score of 
Latin-American datelines daily on one or another 


wire, and an equal number from domestic or foreign 
bureaus referring to items of Latin-American interest. 

To attract readers an editor must publish news 
that will strike something at least vaguely con- 
nected with what the reader already knows. Much 
news from Latin America is useful but not inter- 
esting, important but dull because there is this 
wide gap between the fact and the reader — a 
lack of reader background. An event that may get 
headlines all over South America itself, where 
people have enough background to understand the 
new fact, will get squeezed to death in North 
American papers. 

Part of this gap-closing is the job of the news 
service, and of course we try earnestly to weave in 
enough background to make the new fact under- 
stood. But then the story may be too long, and 
the newspaper editor decides that the new develop- 
ment itself doesn’t warrant the space required to 
explain it. 

Physical facilities are abundant enough. The fast- 
est routes between American countries run through 
New York. Mexico gets Peruvian news through New 
York; Brazil gets Argentine news through New 
York; Venezuela gets Colombian news through New 
York, and so on. 

Consequently, our New York editors have quick 
and constant access to the news of 20 American 
republics — up to 8,000 or 10,000 words a day. 
Much of it is specialized neighborhood news, of no 
interest to the United States. We are not easily 
discouraged, but it is a fact you must accept that 
when the newspapers don’t publish it the UPI edi- 
tors are inclined to switch to other subjects. 

The blame falls on the news services when we 
don’t pick the right Latin-American situations or 
package them with the right detail and background 
to make a thousand telegraph editors feel that here 
is something their readers need and want. 

The news resources are there, and we are con- 
stantly experimenting with topic and content. In 
1960 we were carrying two well-researched and well- 
written situationers a week, taking one Latin-Ameri- 
can country at a time. These reports ran 800 to 
1,200 words each. But so few newspapers found 
room for this schedule that we are now down to 
one a week. 

I note that some of the contributors favor North 
American reporters and others favor residents of 
Latin-American countries. Nationality does not make 
a good or bad newspaperman; talent and training 
and experience do. I think it is nonsense to com- 
plain that there are “too few Americans” in South 
America to cover its news properly. Good newsmen 
come from all corners of the earth. I regret seeing 
the Center circulate provincial views on this point. 

I also regret that some of the contributors ap- 
pear to believe that the amount of news sent out 
of a given country depends on whether much or 
little news of the outside world is sold there. Wit- 
ness Cuba and the Congo, both big news stories 
last year and both negligible or non-existent news 
markets. The prime example is Moscow. 

More datelines from South and Central America 
are appearing in more North American newspapers 
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every year. Spanish is our second language, and 
the children studying it learn of poets and politics. 
Visits, scholarships, and the doughty Inter American 
Press Association, all are powerful educational forces. 
So is Fidel Castro, even as Peron once was. So 
there is some reason to cheer up. 


FROM THE NEW YORK TIMES: 


Clifton Daniel, assistant managing editor: 


I deplore what seems to be a general tendency 
among critics of the press to denigrate so-called 
spot news. Backgrounding, interpretation, commen- 
tary, descriptive writing and feature writing are all 
fine, and we use as much of that sort of material 
as we can possibly find space for in The New York 
Times. Indeed, I would say we use more of this 
material than any other paper in the United States. 

At the same time, we feel that the great, over- 
riding, compelling need of readers today is to under- 
stand the news as it is happening. We try to hire 
people who can bring an extra dimension into their 
reporting of the news, and that dimension is superior 
understanding. We encourage them to give that 
extra dimension to everything they write. It is not 
good enough, in my opinion, just to let the agencies 
handle all of the so-called routine and let some 
genius or prima donna come along later and tell 
the peasants what it means. The readers are entitled 
to know immediately what the news is about. We 
subscribe to as many agencies as most newspapers, 
and we have, perhaps, a million words of agency 
copy available to us in this office every day, but we 
use very little of it. 

The reason we use so little-is not because we think 
the agencies are incapable of covering spot news. On 
the contrary, they do a good job almost everywhere, 
and in some places and on some occasions a superb 
job. But we think the agencies generally cater to a 
broader audience than that of The New York Times 
and are not always as exhaustive in handling the 
more portentous news as we would like. 

The other point I would like to emphasize is that 
studies of the sort the Center has made of Latin 
American news tend to be too narrow. I think that 
any critic of the press can take the news from any 
area for any given period and conclude, without too 
much trouble, that it is inadequate. But a news- 
paper like The New York Times is not a regional 
or specialized journal. It is a newspaper of general 
circulation and has to find room in its columns every 
day for a modicum of news from all of the fields 
that are of interest to its readers — provided there is 
some activity in those fields. 

It is not enough to look at The New York Times, 
or any other newspaper, and say that it does not 
carry enough Latin American news. The question is 
whether it gives adequate representation to Latin 
American news in the light of what is happening 
in other parts of the world and in other fields of 
human endeavor and in relation to the interests of 
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its primary audience. That audience, manifestly, is 
not in Latin America or among specialists in Latin 
American affairs. We would not claim that our re- 
porting from Latin America was as complete or as 
perceptive or as well written as it should be. But we 
do not think it is proper to consider it in isolation 
from the rest of the newspaper or without regard to 
various practical difficulties. These difficulties include 
not only limitations on space, but the costs of main- 
taining correspondents in so many parts of the world 
and the fact that even the most energetic corres- 
pondent cannot gather and write more than a few 
hundred words of news copy in an ordinary day. 


Emanuel Freedman, foreign news editor: 


One of Mr. Lyford’s complaints is that so much 
of the copy from our staff in Latin America is spot 
material that we could just as well take from the 
agencies, thus releasing the correspondents for labors 
that would enable them, presumably, to get closer 
to the ultimate truth in each country. On the other 
hand, Mr. Kelly’s experts seem to complain about 
the quality of the agencies’ product. 

I can readily agree with Mr. Lyford that we 
could do a better job, but I wonder whether a 
study embracing our performance for the one month 
of February, 1962, does not give a too narrow pic- 
ture. I feel that a study for, say, a three-month 
period would give a pattern of coverage that might 
be somewhat closer to Mr. Lyford’s ideal. 

Even our preoccupation with the aftermath of 
Punta del Este in February was not so narrow as 
Mr. Lyford suggests, because, after all, Punta del 
Este was a hemisphere-wide operation, and we were 
reflecting repercussions in many countries. 

While there is no disputing the importance of 
Latin America, there is also no disputing the im- 
portance of North Africa, sub-Sahara Africa, the 
Middle East, Southeast Asia, the Soviet Union, 
Western Europe, the Common Market, space re- 
search, scientific discoveries, and the whole spectrum 
of human activity. The problem is to find a balance 
within the limitations of a newspaper of general 
circulation that will provide the-most meaningful 
material from all areas. When one starts analyzing 
output on a geographical basis, without regard to 
news values that might require greater emphasis 
on material from other areas in the period under 
study, it is easy to build up a fairly formidable 
indictment. 

I believe that Mr. Lyford tends to underestimate 
Latin American material from Washington, which, 
after all, is the seat of the dominant power in the 
hemisphere and the headquarters of the Organiza- 
tion of American States, and has a concentration 
of senior diplomats from all countries. Is there any 
one spot that is better for a view of United States 
policy and for getting a broad perspective on Latin 
American official attitudes? This does not belittle 
Mr. Lyford’s point about getting to “the people” 
in each country; he is certainly right on the general 
proposition, but I fear that one-man Gallup polls 
will not automatically provide the light of truth. 


Public-service department 


The following headline appeared on the left side of the 
front page of the Chicago Daily News on June 9, 1962: 


‘HIDDEN CHANNELS OF THE MIND’ 


A Deeper Look Into 
Dark World of ESP 


Thus the News, the larger of Chicago’s two afternoon 
newspapers, introduced nearly a month of devoting daily 
space to extrasensory perception (or parapsychology) 
“to heip readers not fully acquainted with it to better 
understand the controversial topic. ‘‘Most scientists,’’ 
the Néws admitted, ‘‘flatly assert that no such thing as 
ESP exists.... The Daily News takes no stand on whether 
it does or does not exist.”’ In the weeks following, the 
News took no stand with the following headlines: 


Don't Fret 
About ESP, 
It’s Normal 


Dream True-- 
Sailor-Son 
Lost at Sea 





Mark Twain 
Dream --It 
Came True 


Kipling Got 
A Preview 


Of the Future 


The series ended obscurely, on July 7, on page 7. There 
was no summation by the News. The only local published 
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comment outside the News was an editorial in New City, 
a Roman Catholic magazine, which said that the series 
“‘does no service to truth.” 


How to play with statistics 


Below is part of a promotional advertisement prepared 
and distributed by the Newspaper Information Service of 
the American Newspaper Publishers Association: 


LOOK AND COMPARE COSTS 


Man-hours Needed 





Number Item Cost to Produce 

1 Daily Newspaper 0.10 3,000 

1 Haircut 1.50 VA 

1 Dental Filling 5.00 , 

1 Hairwash and Set 4.00 1\, 

1 Repair to Typewriter 7.50 1 

1 Shoe Shine 0.25 A 

1 Porter Carried Bag 0.50 1 


NAME OF NEWSPAPER 


Newspapers are enough of a bargain not to need decep- 
tive statistics to prove it. Nobody works 3,000 man-hours 
ra dime. 








APPEARING SOON 


Sy New ay 


‘‘What’s she got 
that | 

haven't got 
more of?” 


A long-discussed experiment in trans- 
continental journalism—The New York 
Times's Western edition began daily 
publication in Los Angeles on October 1. 
Preliminary reactions in that area included 
a biting reception by Herb Caen, colum- 
nist for the San Francisco Chronicle (“it 
might be America’s best unread news- 
paper’) and the cartoon at left, which 
appeared in Frontier, a California maga- 
zine that rarely takes a kindly attitude 
toward Los Angeles newspapers. (Actually, 
both papers are bulky: On ‘sat Sep- 
tember 16, the Los Angeles Times weighed 
3 pounds 3 ounces; The New York Times 
weighed 4 pounds 11 ounces.) 

In its winter issue, the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review will assess the effects of the 
first months of this experiment, with the 
aid of its West Coast correspondents. 





